





1898. 


TRANCE ENGLISH,—THEIR 
LITERARY VALUE. 


WE are living more truly than ever before in 
a specifically educational era, and in an era of 
educational English. Teachers of English 
and the general English-speaking public are 
agitating with ever increasing interest those 
important questions that lie at the basis of the 
department, and on the right understanding 
and application of which the efficiency of the 
department rests. 

The era is characteristically a transitional 
one between the old and the new, the new 
movement of the closing years of the century 
being really entitled to the name of a Revival 
of English Learning. 

Nothing has contributed more directly to 
this general awakening than the wise and safe 
adjustment of our English Entrance Require- 
ments, nor has any concrete result more 
clearly expressed the purpose and promise of 
such an awakening. 

Various beneficent effects have followed 
from this new adjustment, such as the intro- 
duction of the principle of uniformity, in pre- 
paratory work; the closer codrdination of 
secondary schools and higher institutions, and 
the consequent beginning of collegiate work 
on a well-developed plan and with a rational 
probability of realizing it: These and kin- 
dred advantages it has been our privilege to 
discuss in the columns of the MoDERN LAN- 
GUAGE Nores and the Educational Review. 

Our present purpose is a distinctively literary 
one, especially as it bears upon the subject of 
English studies, as we seek to state and ex- 
plain those specifically literary benefits that 
may rightfully be supposed to follow from the 
newly adopted conditions of English Entrance, 
some of which, indeed, are already manifesting 
themselves in their initial forms in our colleges 
and preparatory schools. 

1. The first and an invaluable benefit thus ac- 
cruing to the entering English student is the 
knowledge that is given him of standard Eng- 
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lish books and authors, as distinct from a 
mere knowledge of rhetorical theory and pre- 
cept, or even of the collected statement of 
rhetorical principles. Not that such theory 
and formal rhetorical training are not impor- 
tant in their place and way, but that they are 
not the most important matters to which the 
attention of the students in our secondary 
schools should be called. Much less arethey, 
as has sometimes been urged, the exclusive 
form of preparatory English work. If we run 
over the list of books for reading and study as 
now proposed for any single year, we can see 
at a glance into what a world and what a new 
world of literary English the preparing stu- 
dent is introduced. 

It is really a revelation and a pleasing sur- 
prise to any young, inquiring mind, and, in 
multitudes of instances, as we must believe, 
offers the beginner in his English work just 
what he is craving with an intensity of desire 
of which he himself is not fully conscious. 
Shakespeare and Scott, and Burke and George 
Eliot, Macaulay and Johnson, and Hawthorne 
and Irving, become, at once, living and at- 
tractive personalities, and he rightly wonders 
why such an order of instruction was not 
given him earlier in his educational career, and 
earlier introduced into the general preparatory 
schedule of the schools, nor can he fail to 
charge the gross ignorance of English authors 
hitherto prevailing in our schools to the ac- 
count of those who have had in hand the 
formation of these initial courses. Knowledge, 
specifically literary knowledge and much of it, 
as found in the lives and writings of our Eng- 
lish classics, is what is now needed and in our 
present adjustment generously given. 

It occurs to us to say, that such a furnishing 
of literary knowledge secures to the student 
just the material that is needed for the essen- 
tial work of Essay Praxis ; the problem hitherto 
having been, how to conduct this important 
form of educational English, and yet supply the 
facts and data which the young composer 
must have at hand. Making bricks without 
straw has been the bane of our English rhetori- 
cal work, and has deservedly brought the en- 
tire subject of formal rhetoric into popular 
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opprobrium. Writing for writing’s sake has 
been required, teachers and pupils alike suf- 
fering from the effects of an educational 
system with no educational interest or ef- 
ficiency in it. 

What could have been more illogical and 
futile than the long existing methods in Eng- 
lish Composition, when extended lists of ab- 
stract topics were given beginners in English, 
and they were commanded under penalty of 
the pedagogic law to discuss them with in- 
terest and profit to themselves and their read- 
ers; and is it any wonder that the victims of 
such an erroneous method should have re- 
belled against it, until the philosophic and 
Baconian idea of the essayist as a “full man,’”’ 
and therefore prepared to write, gave way at 
length to the pedagogic idea of the essayist, 
as a man having nothing whatever to say but 
required to say it and say it with effect. All 
this is happily changed, and largely by the new 
conditions now obtaining. Instead of offering 
to the English beginner such high-sounding 
titles as ‘‘The Grandeur of Nations,’’ ‘‘ The 
Genesis of Civil Liberty ’’ and ‘‘ The Nature of 
Virtue,’”’ he is told to give a sketch of The 
Life of Johnson or of Goldsmith, or of 7he 
Vicar of Wakefield ; to narrate a simple story 
or describe an attractive scene, or give his 
reasons for liking or disliking some recent 
book that he has read, Ina word, by this new 
and saner method, literature has been made a 
practical thing in the eyes of the novitiate in 
English; the art of expression has been 
changed from an intolerable drudgery into a 
personal pleasure ; common sense has taken 
the place of irrational theory, and the whole 
department of English work lifted from a 
pedantic to a philosophic level. 

2. A second decisive benefit of the new or- 
der of entrance, is found in the fact, that it 
cultivates, in the student, thus early, Literary 
Tastes and Tendencies—a result absolutely 
impossible by the older method, and one, in- 
deed, which was scarcely contemplated by the 
most ardent of our earlier American teachers. 

It requires no argument to show that the 
members of our secondary schools looking 
forward either to collegiate or commercial 
life are just at the age when all the processes 
of mind and art are formative, so plastic and 








pliant, indeed, as to yield readily to any ap- 
plied influence, and it is now, if at all, that 
specifically literary training is to take effect 
and express itself in the manifold forms of 
good taste and esthetic habit. This it does 
very largely by the presentation to the student 
of concrete models of literary method, whereby 
he sees the laws and principles of artistic pro- 
duction in the field of letters in actual applica- 
tion and is enabled, under judicious guidance, 
to study alike the process and the result. It 
is clear that literary interest and ambition are 
thus awakened, and possibly for the first time. 
Is it too much to say that in many of our 
younger students, if not,indeed,in the most of 
them, there is a latent literary element, as 
there is perchance a latent philosophic or 
scientific or linguistic element, what Matthew 
Arnold would call, an esthetic instinct, seek- 
ing light and scope, and the free exercise of its 


| functions, simply awaiting an evoking agency ? 





And is not such an agency found in the inspir- 
ing authors of English Letters, as nowhere 
else; so that the student is roused to his best 
ability and gladly avails himself of every of- 
fered aid. As we review the history of Eng- 
glish studies from the middle of the present 
century to the close of its third quarter, it is 
significant and humiliating to note the manner 
in which the vicious methods in vogue have 
stultified this inherent literary sense in our 
younger students, even though the period in 
question was signally fruitful both in British 
and American Letters. 

Among the many forms in which such an 
evidence of taste would naturally express it- 
self, in the English work and habit of the stu- 
dent, there are two of special value. 

a. One of these is seen in the formation of a 
full and concise English vocabulary, one of the 
urgent needs of the student both in his present 
and prospective work Weare referring here 
to English diction, in the widest sense of the 
phrase, the right selection and the right use of 
English words, obtained indeed by the study 
of language, native and foreign, by converse 
with cultured men and by the influences of 
good society at large, but nowhere so well ob- 
tained as by reading and study of standard 
English authors, through whose guiding and 
benignant influence the best kind of a vocabu- 
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lary is almost unconsciously secured, and with 
it all, and better than it all, something of the 
literary spirit and purpose of the authors 
themselves behind the word and behind the 
book; the literary temper or tone of the diction 
of Milton, Goldsmith, De Quincey, Lamb, and 
Lowell, being even more valuable than any 
specific phraseology that they have used. 

6. Hence, the other form in which such de- 
veloping taste manifests inself, in all that is 
meant by what we call Style, and English 
Style; more by far than mere vocabulary, 
though including it ; more than mere structure, 
grammatical and logical, though including it; 
more than mere figures of speech, however 
apt; and more than mere poetry and prose as 
such; more, indeed, than any specific process 
or principle or external statute, but the sum 
total and final effect of them all, the myster- 
ious something in the man and in the ex- 
pression of his thought that makes his thought 
vital and vitalizing, and commends it to the 
best judgment and highest esthetic ideals of 
the reader. We call it Style, a commonplace 
word for an uncommon thing, approximately 
reached by the labors of a life-time, as seen in 
Newman and Pater and Irving and Lowell and 
yet, in its incipient expression, within the ambi- 
tion of the school-boy, whose eye is at all 
open to the literary possibilities before him. 

Such a literary product, be it what it may, is 
one of the best results of literary reading, se- 
cured as much by indirection as by any estab- 
lished procedure, and made the possession of 
the English student just tothe extent in which 
he acquaints himself with the best books, 
catches their innermost meaning and motive, 
and opens all the avenues of his being to those 
silent, and yet potent, influences that pass so 
rapidly from the personality of the author to 
that of the reader. When our students in 
their early ’teens are taught to feel with 
Wordsworth, “that books are a substantial 
world,” and are also taught how to search for 
themselves into their reality, they will have 
secured not only invaluable literary knowl- 
edge, a large and choice English vocabulary 
for literary purposes, but that safe and thorough 
discipline of taste which best expresses itself 
in what we call, a clear, chaste and cogent 
English style. 





3. We note a further good effect of the new 
regime, in the necessary widening of the Col- 
lege Curriculum in English, on its literary 
side. Such an enlargement of subject-matter 
and scope is no longer optional with our 
American Colleges, if so be they hope to keep 
at all apace with the increasing demands of 
Modern English scholarship. ; 

Entering students are now coming to our 
doors approximately well furnished in some of 
the choicest English classics. During the 
three or four years of their antecedent course, 
they have not only read these authors ina 
general way, but carefully studied many of 
them under the guidance of able masters. 
The names of Chaucer, Spenser , Milton, Addi- 
son, Tennyson, and Longfellow are familiar 
names, The Canterbury Tales, The Faerie 
Queene, Comus, The Spectator, The Princess, 
and Fvangeline have been intelligently ex- 
amined, while they have, in the course of such 
initial literary studies, gone just far enough to 
wish to go farther, and have cultivated a 
literary appetite that craves an immediate 
literary supply. In this spirit and with this 
preparation they come and must be met, and 
it is clear that the old conditions are too 
meagre and narrow, and that a much wider 
provision must be made. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say, that by 
the marked advances in English work, in our 
secondary schools, during the last decade, the 
English curriculum of the Freshman Year has 
been substantially anticipated, so that the 
formal remanding of the first year’s schedule 
to the pre-collegiate course is forced upon the 
attention of our college authorities and must 
be conceded. 

Though not altogether creditable to our 
higher institutions that these radical and 
necessary changes should have been suggested 
mainly by the secondary schools, and in fact 
demanded by them, the changes themselves 
are none the less desirable and must serve in 
the end to advance the entire department of 
English along the highest lines of its possible 
progress. Hence, more required Collegiate 
English must at once be secured; a safe and 
steady expansion of elective English must 
also be secured, whereby the basis may be 
laid for judicious specialization in the two 
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upper years of the college course and, more 
particularly, in the Senior Year. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that this educational 
expansion within the province of Higher Eng- 
lish is mainly literary, induced by the specifi- 
cally literary widening of the preparatory 
course, and developed in the colleges them- 
selves with primary reference to literary ends. 

We are saying nothing now derogatory to 
the linguistic side of English studies, especially 
out of place as such reflections would be in an 
Association of Modern Language Teachers. 
We are simply speaking of English Literature 
as such, and emphasizing the fact, that this 
marked expansion of the area of collegiate 
English is chiefly literary, and because the 
antecedent expansion in the schools is such, 
English Composition is now taught, as it 
should be taught, from the literary side, and 
English Language itself, in so far as involving 
structure, idiom, diction and good usage, is 
taught, as it should be, from the literary side, 
strictly linguistic English, on the scientific 
side, having a distinctive province of its own. 
This close relation of language to literature 
and the increasing importance of accentuating 
the literary offices of language, and the multi- 
form ways in which language fulfills them, 
have been ably set forth of late by the dis- 
tinguished French critic Brunetiére, recently 
among us. 

Such, as we interpret them, are the chief 
literary advantages of the New Requirements 
in Entrance English, as seen in the specific 
knowledge of English authors thus imparted, 
whereby, with other results, the needed ma- 
terial is furnished for intelligent rhetorical 
praxis; in the cultivation of literary taste, es- 
pecially as expressed in English diction and 
English style, and in the enforced expansion of 
the English Collegiate Curriculum along lit- 
erary lines. Each of these benefits in itself 
indicates a decided advance in efficiency and 
interest as they together contribute toa quality 
and measure of progress altogether impossible 
on the restricted and erroneous methods 
hitherto prevailing, not to speak of the whole- 
some reactionary effect of this wider move- 
ment in the secondary schools themselves, 


1 This paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Mod. 
Lang. Association of America, Dec, 27, 1897. 
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whereby they will again, in their turn, incite 
the colleges to still higher ambitions, and 
still again, be inspired by the colleges, in their 
turn, to ever better conditions, and ideals. 

If we now inquire, in closing, as to any ad- 
ditional literary advantages that may accrue, 
outside the college proper, from such an im- 
proved order of English Entrance and conse- 
quent English undergraduate work, there are 
some of notable value. 

a. First of all, here are found the occasion 
and justification of that enlarging graduate 
English work that is beginning now to attract 
the attention of aspiring scholars and is at 
present so full of rational promise. 

6. Still further, American Literary Criticism 
must feel at once the healthful influence of 
such a method, whereby, far back in the ear- 
liest stages of his course and on through the 
years of collegiate life, the student is made 
conversant with the highest models of literary 
criticism, sees for himself the salient principles 
of such criticism in manifest expression, and is 
led to understand the difference between that 
order of criticism which is purely formal and 
professional, and that which connects itself 
with all the vital processes of literary art and 
issues therefrom. M. Brunetiére, inthe recent 
lectures referred to, dwells with emphasis 
upon these mutual relations of criticism and 
literature, whereby the one is saved from 
being a mere pedagogic exercise of the theo- 
rist, and the other from being a merely super- 
ficial expression of thoughtat random. More- 
over, there will be raised up a generation of 
intelligent readers of the best literature whose 
wholesome influence on American homes and 
on public taste and public journalism, can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

c. The already expanding list of American 
authors will also receive numerous and worthy 
additions from these rising young men of 
letters, while our institutions of every grade 
from the Public School to the University will 
thus be furnished with teachers of English 
fitted for their work, and competent to advance 
the interests of general English Letters. 

These, to our mind, are some of the rational 
prophecies in which we may indulge. The 
English Schoolmaster is abroad, as never 
before, and is to make himself, we are assured, 
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an ever more efficient factor in all that per- 
tains to the nation’s mental and literary 
strength. 

The institutions that we represent and in 
which we work, are, in name and mission, 
literary institutions, and is it too much to say, 
primarily, English literary institutions? and 
the hopefulness of the outlook lies in the fact 
that English educators the country over, see, 
as never before, the errors that have hindered 
them and the open way to better things; un- 
derstand each other, as never before, in their 
respective relations to secondary and subse- 
quent training; insist, as never before, that 
our students in training shall appreciate the 
English literary legacy that is theirs, and be- 
come, in their place and time, inspiring forces 
in American education and American life. 

T. W. Hunt. 


Princeton University. 


GERMANIC GRAMMAR. 
The Verbum Perfectivum as a Substitute for 
the Future Tense.* 


STREITBERG in his article Perfective und im- 
perfective Actionsart, in PBB. xv, attempts to 
prove that Ulfilas made use of the existing 
difference between imperfective and perfective 
Actionsart? as a substitute for the missing 
future form. He says: 


“Wir haben gesehen, dass die perfective 
Actionsart auch in den slavischen Sprachen 
zum Ersatz des fehlenden Futurums verwandt 
wird; wir haben auch gesehen, worin dieser 
Gebrauch begriindet ist. Gebrauche ich nam- 
lich die Prasensform eines momentan perfec- 
tiven Verbums, z. B. ich omme, so besteht 
eine zwiefache Moéglichkeit: einmal, Beginn 
und Vollendung der Handlung fallt in dem- 
selben Moment zusammen, in dem Augenblick 
der Aeusserung, oder zweitens, der Moment 
der Vollendung geh6ért erst der Zukunft an; 
ich komme heisst alsdann ich mache die Be- 
wegung des Gehens und setze dieselbe fort 
bis zum Zeitpunkt der Vollendung, dem Ein- 
treffen. Dieser Zeitpunkt der Vollendung, der 
dem perfectiven Verb eigen ist, liegt also 
nicht mehr in der Gegenwart, sondern tritt 
erstin der Zukunft ein. Dies ist namentlich 


1 The substance of this contribution is taken from the 
writer's dissertation: Uber die Wiedergabe des lateinischen 
Futurums bei den althochdeutschen Ubersetzern des 8.-10. 
Jahrhunderts. Gbttingen, 1897. 


2 The writer prefers to leave this term untranslated, 





bei durativ-perfectiven Verben der Fall: z. B. 
ich besteige den Berg, d.h. ‘ich fiihre die Be- 
wegung des Steigens in der Richtung nach 
dem Gipfel hin bis zu dem Augenblick fort, in 
dem dieser erreicht ist.’ Das Anlangen am 
Ziel ist auch hier nur ein Moment und zwar 
ein der Zukunft angehOriger, aber er steht in 
ausdriicklichem Gegensatz zur vorausgehen- 
den Dauer der Handlung. 

Da also jede perfective Prasensform im ge- 
wohnlichen Verlauf der Dinge einen Hinweis 
auf die Zukunft _enthalt, so eignet sie sich 
nicht tibel zum Ersatz der fehlenden Futur- 
form.’’3 

After these preliminary remarks, the writer 
proceeds to show that Ulfilas both felt and 
made use of this future element in the present 
tense of perfective verbs for the purpose of 
expressing the future tense. He brings to- 
gether a number of cases where Gothic per- 
fective compound verbs translate Greek simple 
verbs in the future tense. For example Matt. 
8, 7 ikguimands gahaifja=Sepanevow; Mc. 1, 
17 jah gatauja iggis wairpan nutans manne= 
7 0196 G).4 

Can this use of perfectives as a substitute 
for the future tense be proved for Old High 
German? 

Let us compare some of Streitberg’s exam- 
ples with the corresponding passages in Tatian. 


1. Perfective Compounds. 


Matt. 10, 29 ains ize ni gadriusip [xe6etrat] 
ana airpa. Tat. 44, 20 translates this by 
means of the simplex: eiz fon thén ni fellit © 
[cadet] ubar erda. Gifiel occurs 102,1 which 
shows that the compound was in the transla- 
tor’s vocabulary. 

Streitberg’s favorite example for illustrating 

the difference between perfective and imper- 
fective Actionsart is saihwan. On page 82 he 
says: 
‘* sathwan heisst ‘die Fahigkeit des Sehens 
besitzen, sie ausiiben, im Sehen_begriffen 
sein,’ ist also ein rein duratives Verbum. Im 
Gegensatz hierzu bedeutet gasaihwan ‘die 
Handlung des Sehens ausiiben in Bezug auf 
den Moment der Vollendung, d. h. erdlicken 
bemerken.’”’ ‘ 
The same distinction is also made between 
hausjan=‘die Fahigkeit des Hérens in An- 
wendung bringen’ and gahausjan— verneh- 
men.’ 

3 See PBB, xv, 120, 


4 Examples might be multiplied if space allowed. 
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Tatian 74, 6: gihérnessi gihéret ir inti ni 
Jurstantet, inti gisehente gisehet inti ni gi- 
sehet=auditu audietis et non intellegetis, et 
videntes videbitis et non videbitis. According 
to Streitberg’s theory this means: ‘ was ihr 
mit den Ohren vernehmen werdet, werdet ihr 
nicht verstehen.’ So far it agrees with Streit- 
berg’s view, but let us go farther: 

‘ihr besitzet die Fahigkeit des Sehens (g7- 
sehente), und werdet diese Fahigkeit ausiiben 
(gisehet), doch werdet ihr nicht zum Ziele des 
Sehens gelangen, d. h. nichts erblicken.’ 

Here the distinction is entirely lost sight of, 
the compound serving at once for the imper- 
fective and the perfective idea. In the pre- 
ceding verse the same verbs are involved: 
bithiu sprihhu th in in ratisstin, uuanta sehente 
ni gisehent inti gihbrente ni gehébrent noh ni 
furstantent. Note sehente and gihérente. 

88. 8 thie téten hérent (audient) stemma gotes 
sunes, inti thie sia gihérent (audierint) lebént. 
Why Aédrent and gi-hérent? The Actionsart 
is the same in both cases. These examples 
prove beyond doubt that the translator of 
Tatian did not recognize any difference be- 
tween sehan and gisehan, héren and gihéren, 
and made use of the two words as chance 
dictated. 

It is not the purpose of this investigation, 
however, to show how far Tatian distinguishes 
between perfective and imperfective verbs, 
that is, compound and simple forms like sean 
and gisehan. The question here is, whether 
Perfective Compounds have been employed to 
supply the missing future. These examples 
are indisputable evidence that such is not the 
case. 

2. Werdan and uuesan. 

Streitberg shows that Ulfilas has used with- 
out exception the perfective watrpan for the 
Greek é6ou«t, excepting, of course, the cases 
where the imperfective Actionsart is also 
necessary forthe future tense. His words are: 
‘*Wie namlich im slavischen das imperfectiv 
byti ‘sein’ und das perfectiv dada ‘werde' 
nebeneinanderbestehen und dieses die Futur- 
function fiir jenes iibernimmt, so tibernimmt 
auch got. wairpan die Futurfunction fiir das 
imperf. wisan ; wahrend dies also regelmassig 
das griech. é/u? tibertragt, gibt jenes das 
griech. Futurum é6oa wieder.”’ 


Do we also find this distinction in Tatian? 








Streitberg’s first example is Matt. 5, 21: saei 
maurpreip skula wairpip [é6rat] stauai. We 
find the same in Tatian 26, 1: thie thér slehit, 
ther ist [erit] sculdig duomes. Also Matt. 6, 
22: jabai nu augo pein ainfalp ist, allata leik 
pein liuhadein wairpip [&6ra1]=Tatian 36, 3: 
oba thin ouga uuirdit littar, thanne ist [erit] 
al thin lihhamo Hiohtér. Here we have the 
reverse of Streitberg’s theory, uuirdit¢is plainly 
imperfective and is¢ perfective. Luke 6, 35: 
Jah wairpip mizdo tzwara managa, jah wair- 
pip sunjus hauhistins=Tat. 32, 8 inti ist [erit] 
tuuar mieta mihhilu inti ir birut [eritis] kind 
thes héhisten. 147, 4: Zud sintmalenti in ein: 
ein ist ginoman inti ander unuirdit forlizzan. 
Zuei sint in einemo bette: einist ginoman inti 
ander ist forldzzan. Here the use of uuerdan 
and uuesan is entirely arbitrary. 

Examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Those given above suffice to prove that the 
translator of Tatian saw no distinction Le- 
tween ts¢t=erif and uuirdit=erit. 

Although we have decisive and ample evi- 
dence that Streitberg’s theory does not apply 
to Tatian, it will not do to rest here and infer 
that it does not apply to Old High German as 
a whole, especially as it is evident on all hands 
that the translator, or translators, of Tatian 
possessed but an imperfect knowledge of 
their mother-tongue. 

Compared with that of Tatian, the transla- 
tion of Isidor possesses some literary merit of 
its own, showing that it must have been the 
work of a man who not only knew his Latin 
well, but was also well grounded in his native 
language. In his work we should expect to 
find those nice distinctions which the transla- 
tor of Tatian may have overlooked. 

We find sufficient material for our investiga- 
tion. A fine example occurs in 37, 15, der 
selbo zimbrit mir his, endi th chifestinén 
dhes....untazsin euun=ipse edificavit mihi 
domum, et firmabo. Why zimbritand chifes- 
tinén? Gothic fimrjan is one of Streitberg’s 
examples.s Cf. Ulfilas Mc. 14, 58, 62 prins 
dagans anpara [alh] unhanduwaurhta gat- 
imrja. Is. 36, 18, dhinera unomba waxsmin 
setzu [ ponam] th ubar miinhbhsetli, Accord- 
ing to Streitberg, we should have here chisefzu, 
for ubar miin héhseti indicates the goal of the 


5 PBB, xv, 128. 
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action (‘Ziel der Handlung’). 39, 8, endi | is mutilated, but the words in question have 


uuisi uuirdit [erit] endi frummit [faciet] 
urdeili. Here we can assume a perfective or 
imperfective meaning according to our point 
of view. According to Streitberg’s theory, 
however, the two verbs uuirdit=perfective 
and frummit=imperfective ought to agree in 
their Actionsart. 

Werdan and uuesan.§ Isidor translates the 
Latin ero, erit, erunt: 

a. by uuerdan. Cf. 11, 1, endi sie uuerdant 
zi scaahche=erunt preda, 22, 14, sinera sipbea 
ni uutrdit [erit] endi ; 39,8, endiuuisi uuirdit 
[eri¢]. 

6. by scal uuesan. 17,12, miin gheist scal 
uuesan [erit] ; 37, 17, th scal imu uuesan [ero] 
in fater stedi endi (ir) scal mir uuesan [erit | 
im SUNES.7 

c. by scal siin, There is one example in 
42, 21: siin grab scal siin guotlith, 

d. by ist. 34, 17, dherselbo ist dhes dheodun 
bidant. This sentence can be explained in a 
twofold manner. It is possible to read into it 
a durative idea: namely, ‘he will always ée, 
that is, vemain the one whom they were look- 
ing for’; they will never be disappointed in 
him. This explanation is forced. The mean- 
ing is evidently perfective; namely, when he 
comes they will see that he is the expected one. 

These examples are sufficient to prove that 
the translator of Isidor, as well as the one of 
Tatian, did not feel the difference between 
perfective and imperfective Actionsart. If 
this distinction had really existed, he would 
certainly have made use of it, for he gives 
ample evidence that he both understood and 
valued his native tongue. 

Among the larger O.H.G. translations only 
the Monsee Fragments remain to be con- 
sidered. 

Following our order, we will first examine 
the compounds. We have at once a fine oppor- 
tunity to test Streitberg’s favorite examples, 
sehan and héren.8 Only the compounds ga- 
sehan and gahérren occur in the Fragments, 
these verbs without the prefix not appearing 
in a single instance. Compare 8, 24, with 
Tatian 74, 5. The passage in the Fragments 


6 PBB. xv, 132. 
7 In all there are seven instances of this use of sca/. 
8 PBB. xv, 82. 











| survived: namely, gahérrente ni gahérrent= 


audientes non audiuntneque intellegunt. The 
idea in gahérrente is purely durative and indi- 
cates in the language of Streitberg: ‘die 
Fahigkeit des Hérens in Anwendung bring- 
en.”?’ Why gahérrente? In thesameconnec- 
tion we read gasehhante gasihit=videntes 
videbitis et non videbitis. According to Streit- 
berg this must mean: ‘‘ you possess the power 
of seeing and will exercise this power”’ (ihr 
besitzt die Fahigkeit des Sehens und werdet 
diese Fahigkeit ausiiben). Both ideas are 
plainly durative. 5,7, seczu [ponam] th minan 
gheist ubar inan. See Tat. 69, 9, where also 
the simplex sezzu is employed: also Tat. 130, 
2, where the compound occurs; namely, ih 
gisezzu [ponam] thine fiianta untar scamal 


thinero fuozo. I\sidor also 36, 18, has seézu-== 
ponam. 
19, 1, samnudt sith arun=congregabuntur 


aguile. In the same chapter, nine lines 
farther, we find £asamnét [congregabunt] sine 
kachorane. These examples suffice to show 
that the translator took no notice of the future 
element in compounds with ga. 

The future of esse has, as in the case of 
Isidor, three translations: 

a, werdan. 10, 3, So Selb uuirdit [erit] in enti 
uueralti; 13, 3, So uuerdant sie=erunt; 14 
3, der... .uuirdit [erit] iuuer scalh, etc. 

5. scal. There are five examples of this 
construction ; 10, 6, dar im scal [erit] uuesan 
uuoft enti zano gagrim,; 13, 29, scalso uuesan 
[erit] untar in, etc. 

c. wesan. 4, 23, huuelih tuuer ist der man 
der ein scaf habet, etc. Here the original Lat- 
in text is wanting. The codex Amiatinuss 
reads: guis erit ex vobis homo. The idea is 
manifestly imperfective and signifies: ‘‘ who 
of you 7s such aman’’? Nevertheless, this is 
no conclusive evidence that the translator 
wished to distinguish between perfectivity and 
imperfectivity. His codex may have read est 
in place of erzz. 

26, 19 (incomplete). sprihhu th bim imo 
danne elidiutic .... sprihhit mir ist elidiutic 
[si ergo nesciero virtutem vocis, ero ei cut 
loquor barbarus, et is gui loquitur barbarus}. 


9 This codex is very similar to the one used by the trans- 
lator of thc Fragments. 
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This evidently means : ‘‘ when I begin to speak 
to him, in that moment I become to him dar- 
barus.’’ Thetranslator has chosen dim danne 
to express this perfective idea. 

The frequent use of sca/ uuesan indicates 
that the translator was not entirely satisfied 
with uuerdan as an exact equivalent for erit. 

In the light of these examples, we are also 
obliged to reject Streitberg’s theory for the 
Monsee Fragments. 

The Benedictine Rule, the Murbach Hymns 
and the smaller monuments show also no 
traces of a distinction between perfective and 
imperfective Actionsart with reference to the 
future tense. 

As the result of these investigations, we are 
forced to the general conclusion that Streit- 
berg’s theory, which he hopes to see verified 
for all the Germanic dialects, does not hold 
good forO.H.G. Wustmann in his monograph, 
Verba Perfectiva, namentlich im Heliand, 
shows that it must also be rejected tor Old 
Saxon. Heeven refuses toaccept it for Gothic 
in spite of Streitberg’s ingenious exposition. 

ELLEN C. HINSDALE. 
Mount Holyoke College, Mass. 





AMERICAN-FRENCH DIALECT COM- 
PARISON. 


Two Acadian-French Dialects compared with 
** Some Specimens of a Canadian-French 
Dialect Spoken in Maine.” 


PAPER No. II.* (Conclusion.) 
TABLE No. I. 


PHONOLOGICAL table of speech varieties known 
to occur with regularity in one or more of the 
French-speaking regions in and about the 
Dominion of Canada, illustrating regudarly- 
vecurring variations from standard French, 
with the French equivalents. 

A=Fr. 4 orain pas; a49=Fr. ain pas ; a= 
Fr. ain pattie; wz asin E. hat; é=Fr. 2 and é; 
é=Fr. 2 (in Fr. ais endings, etc. Acadian re- 
gions); 2=Fr. ¢ inde; e2=Fr. 2 (Canadian re- 

* Paper No. I appeared in Mop. Lana. Norrs for Decem- 


ber, 1893, January and February, 1894; and part of Paper 
No, II in December, 1897, January, February and April, 1898. 


149 See the observations on 4,4 and @ at the beginning of 
Professor Sheldon’s paper. I have not been able personally 
to observe a dialect a=Fr. a in gas, occurring regularly. 
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gions); i=Fr.7; seo=Fr. 7; 615t=—Fr. 4 or a; 
6=Fr. o in pot; 6=Fr. o in fort; 6==Fr. eu in 
peu; 6159=Fr. eu in peur; b6=uin E. but; u= 
Fr. o before m or # not nasal (Acadian regions)» 
ti=« in E. pull; i=Fr. #; wa=Fr. o7 final 
(Acadian regions); wé=Fr. o7 final (Canadian 
regions); wé=Fr. o7 not final; wé=Fr. o7 not 
final; @=Fr. wa; ®=—Fr. in; ®=—Fr.en; 153 
=Fr. on; 4=Fr. en, an; 454=Fr.in; é=nasal 
of Fr. 2. 

For this purpose, the French consonants may 
most conveniently be divided into: 1. Stops ; 
2. Liquids; and 3. Continuants. 

1. Of the French stops, f and 4 correspond 
with dialect f and 6 very generally in all posi- 
tions. Although cases of the assimilation of 
voiced consonants to unvoiced and the like 
(for example, dialect aps2—Fr. absent), occur 
with great regularity in these dialects, inas- 
much as they characterize to a greater or less 
extent all natural speech, they do not appear 
to me typical dialect features in the sense 
the table contemplates such traits. Likewise 
French ¢, d, & and g, when not before front 
vowels, correspond with dialect 4, d, & and g. 
When, however, in French either 4, d, & or g 
is followed by a front vowel the dialect equiv- 
alents may vary fromthe French. Thus dialect 
ky=Fr. & before front vowels: [kyel=Fr. gue/; 
kyér=Fr. ceur] (Canadian regions). Dialect 
tS=Fr. & before front vowels: [t&@I=Fr. gued; 
tsor=Fr. ceur] (Acadian regions). Dialect 
tS=Fr. ¢+front vowel final, or before a conso- 
nant: [ptsi=Fr. petit; kriatSiir—Fr. créature] 
(Canadian regions). But dialect t=Fr. ¢ before 
7 or w final or before a consonant: [pti=Fr. 
petit; kriatiir=-Fr. créature] (Acadian re- 
gions). Dialect ts=Fr. ¢+vowel (usually 7) 
followed by another vowel: [metsé= Fr. métier; 
moétsé=Fr. moitié] (Acadian regions). Dialect 


150 Cf. Professor Chamberlain’s article on the dialect of 
Granby in Mop. Lana, Norsgs, for Jan., 1893, and the obser- 
vations on 7, p. 33 of his notes. 

15t See Professor Squair’s List (3) and cf. Professor Cham- 
berlain’s notes to Granby dialect, Nos, 1, 3 and 5, p. 31. 

152 Rare, as far as I have observed. 

153 Can be heard in terminations corresponding to Fr, -tion 
in and around Bonaventure, Baie des Chaleurs, 

154 Noted in a number of words at Bonaventure; pa--Fr. 
pain; mi=Fr. main,etc, For similar and identical treat* 
ment of the Fr, nasals Corblet’s Picard dictionary furnishes 
i\\ustrations, 
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di= Fr. g followed by a front vowel: [dzép= 
Fr. gudpe; dzdl=Fr. gueule] (Acadian re- 
gions). Dialect dz=Fr. d+front vowel final 
or before a consonant: [mé6dz:=Fr. maudit ; 
dzir=Fr. dire; dzii bwa=Fr. du bois] (Cana- 
dian regions). Dialect dz=Fr. d+-vowel (usu- 
ally 7) followed by another vowel: [d26=Fr. 
dieu; dzab=Fr. diable] (Acadian regions). 
But dialect d=Fr. d before i or w final, or be- 
fore a consonant (Acadian regions). Dialect 
dz=Fr. y (consonant), Waterville: [mudzé= 
Fr. mouiller]. Dialect k=Fr. ¢ before front 
vowels: [mwakyé=Fr. moitié; kyw=Fr. tiens; 
kiiy6=Fr. ¢uyau] (Canadian regions and ow- 
ing probably to Canadian influence, also 
Acadian regions). The cases of dialect k= 
Fr. g, 1 should hardly call a regular dialect 
feature, being confined, as far as I have ob- 
served, to a few words: fatik=Fr. fatigue ; 
fatika=Fr. fatiguant, etc. Dialect y=Fr. g 
before front vowels: [yid=Fr. guide] (Cana- 
dian regions and owing probably to Canadian 
influence, also Acadian regions). The pro- 
nunciation gyid heard in some regions is a 
trait, dialect gy=Fr. g, that is parallel to dia- 
lect ky=Fr. & Dialect y=Fr. d beforea front 
vowel+-a vowel: [yO=Fr. dieu] (Canadian 
and also Acadian regions). Dialect d=Fr. g+ 
front vowel: [disé and diSe=Fr. guichet] ; 
however, Fr. g+front vowel is far more com- 
monly represented by dialect y as in yid=Fr. 
guide. 

2. The dialect liquids 1, m, n, fi, and r may 
be said as a rule to correspond to the Fr. 2, m, 
n,ngand r. The multitude of changes that 
occur in words containing these letters in 
these dialects, as indeed in language in gen- 
eral, are due to causes in sound change that 
are easily and well understood, to which ref- 
erence has been made in a general way just 
before attempting this tabulation. Merely toin- 
stance one of these most frequent and regular 
traits occurring, too, so often in popular spoken 
French, take the many words in these dialects 
where dialect fi represents Fr. #7 plus a vowel: 
pafié=Fr. panter.1ss 

3. The dialect continuants f, v, s, z, s, Zz, h, 
and y are also, as a rule, identical in these dia- 
lects with the respective Fr. equivalents, save 


155 See p. 173, @407, of Passy’s tude; also p. 23 of the 
second edition of his Les sons du /rancais. 





as has already been shown in some localities, 
dialect h or h1s6 takes the place of Fr. 2 and 
y=dz in Waterville. 

To the above phonological features may be 
added what few characteristics have been 
noted in regard to the morphology of the 
Dominion French so far examined: (1). 6n= 
Fr. une, [Acadian regions]. (2). an=Fr. une, 
[Canadian regions]. #=Fr. un, and so gen- 
erally in use throughout Canada, as well as in 
popular French, has already been noted among 
the phonetical features. (3). 6=Fr. om in the 
sense of zous.127 [More especially Canadian 
than Acadian.] (4). 2(2) with verb forms in 
6(z)=Fr. ons, corresponding to Fr. forms with 
nous [Acadian regions.]?25 (5). Dialects hav- 
ing a preterite tense and those lacking the 
same.'s7 (6). Dialects which form the preterite 
of all the verbs on the analogy of Fr. verbs 
whose infinitives end in -i7,1s8—thus,Z émi=Fr. 
J aimai; Zkuri=Fr. Je courus,etc. (7). awér= 
Fr. avoir is the auxiliary used with all neuter 
as well as transitive verbs.159 

Now, of these speech characteristics noted 
in various regions, it can hardly fail to be ap- 
parent in view of the speech comparisons al- 
ready made, that the majority of them are 
identical for Acadian and Canadian French, as 
well as for popular spoken French in the 
country round about Paris. While this is true, 
comparisons show also that there are several 


156 This trait also occurs in the Lorraine dialects, for there 
are a number of examples given where there is little chance 
of mistaking it. Under 2 vi, p. 25 of Adam’s Patois lorrains 
is the heading: Ah, h, ch, 7, g (doux). Then follows; ‘‘L’un 
des traits les plus caractéristiques de l’idiome populaire lor- 
rain est que dans un assez grand nombre de mots, les articu- 
lations AA, A, ch, 7, g (doux) correspondent aux articulations 
frangaises et latines: s, ch, g,7, 7, r¢, 78, 75, 5, $8, 8¢, St, U, 
jn" 





157 The preterite is not popular in the French about Paris 
according to Agnel, Observations, pp. 53-78, and Beyer and 
Passy in Das gesprochene Fransosisch, p. 155, Anmerkung 
#152, declare in large type: ‘* Dasselbe ist aber in der um- 
gangssprache der Nord/ranzosen ausgestorben.”"" This ac- 
counts for its missing in many localities in the Dominion, 

158 Where preterites are found in the French dialects, one 
of the commonest kinds of formations is the above. This 
assimilation of the conjugation in -ev to that in -ir was very 
common in the sixteenth century and evidently has been re- 
tained largely in the Dominion, See Darmesteter and Hatz- 
feld, Seizicme Sidcle en France, p. 237; also Nisard, Langage 
populsire de Paris, p. 223 and the note 1, 


159 Common to the rural regions about Paris, Agnel, Od. 
servations, p. 76, Vv. 
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features, which are particularly apt to be found 
in Acadian regions, though they may, too, ap- 
pear in some Canadian ones and vice versa. 
It seems worth while, therefore, the better to 
make a comparative statement, as well as for 
convenience of reference, to present ‘such fea- 
tures in a brief tabular form by themselves : 


TABLE No. 2. 


Table showing features which appear more 
likely to be found in Acadian than in Canadian 
regions. 

(1). Dialect €=Fr. ef, ate, ais, ait, or any 
combination which, when final, is pronounced 
as Fr. 2; that is, Acadian and standard French 
(unlike Canadian and standard French) agree: 
modve=Fr. mauvais. 

(2). Dialect u=Fr. o before m, , or mg, not 
nasal: bun=Fr. donne; pum=Fr. pomme ; 
trufi6—Fr. trognon. 

(3). Dialect wa final=Fr. of final: dwa=:Fr. 
doigt; zwa=Fr. foie. 

(4). Dialect tS=Fr. & before front vowels: 
tsiiré=Fr. curé; tS6r=Fr. caeur; tSes—Fr. 
Caisse. 

(5). Dialect ts=Fr. 4+-vowel (usually 2), fol- 
lowed by another vowel: métSé=Fr. moitié ; 
ts&——Fr. tiens. 

(6). Dialect t=Fr. ¢ before 7 or w final, or 
before 7 or uw+consonant: pti=Fr. petit; 
kriatiir=Fr. créature. 

(7). Dialect dz=Fr. g followed by a front 
vowel: dzété=Fr. geuetter. 

(8). Dialect dz2=Fr. d+vowel (usually 7) fol- 
lowed by another vowel: dzAb=Fr. diad/e ; 
akadz#®=—Fr. acadien. 

(9). Dialect d=Fr. d before 7 or w final, or 
before 7 or uw+consonant: midi=Fr. midi; dii 
bwa=Fr. du dois. 

(10). Dialect én=Fr. une. 

(11). Dialect z(a)=e with forms in 6(z)=Fr. 
ons used corresponding to Fr. nous with first 
person plural of the verb; the forms in 6(z) 
are also used with the third person plural pro- 
nouns:4? z savy6 for Fr. nous savions; isavy6= 
tls savaient. 

{Dialect infinitives in 7 final corresponding 
to Fr. -ir: afébli=Fr. affaiblir].160 

160 Noted in note 51, Paper No. I; a common trait of the 
dialect of Haut-Maine, the forms couri and fini being given 
as examples for Fr, courir and finir, See the Vocabulaire 
du Haut-Maine by Roger de Montesson, comments on the 


verb just preceding the vocabulary, Also common sixteenth 
century pronunciation, Thurot, Vol. ii, pp. 161-3. 





TABLE NO. 3. 


Table showing features which appear more 
likely to be found in Canadian than Acadian 
regions. 

(1). Dialect e=Fr. 2 final, written in many 
ways, -aie, -ais, ait, ef, etc.: A4gle=Fr. anglais; 
vre=Fr. vrai. 

(2). Dialect o=Fr. o before m, n, or mg, just 
as in French: pom=Fr. pomme, etc. 

fwé ; i mwé 
(3). Dialect ( wé==Fr. o7 final: ) mwé=Fr. 
§twé 
moi; | twé=Fr. foi. 


(4). Dialect ky=Fr. & (sound) before front 
vowels: kyér==Fr. caur. 

(5). Dialect k=Fr. ¢ before front vowels (usu- 
ally 7)+another vowel: mékyé=Fr. méfier ; 
amikyé=Fr. amitié. 

(6). Dialect t8=Fr. ¢+front vowel final or 
followed by a consonant: étSii=Fr. ¢s-tu ; 
rétSir=-Fr. rdtir. 

(7). Dialect y=Fr. g+front vowel: yfd=Fr. 
guide; yirlad=Fr. guirlande; naviyé=Fr. 
naviguer. Cases of dialect gy=Fr. g-++front 
vowel, as in gyid=Fr. guide, can be heard in 
some localities, though as far as I have been 
able to observe, not of frequent occurrence ; 
certainly not when compared with the parallel 
feature above, dialect ky=Fr. & before front 
vowels. 


[Dialect y=Fr. g+front vowel also occurs in 
Canadian regions, but with far less frequency 
than dialect y=Fr. g+front vowel: édiiiy=Fr. 
aiguille ; diy6m=Fr. Guillaume.) 

(8). Dialect y=Fr. @ before a front vowel+a 
vowel: yiam&=Fr. diamant; yab=Fr. diab/e. 

(9). Dialect dz=Fr. d+front vowel final or 
followed by a consonant: midzi=Fr. midi ; 
dziir=Fr. dur. 

(10). Dialect an or en=Fr. une. 

(11). Dialect 6=Fr. ov in the sense of nous 
for Fr. nous. 


We can now get from the results presented 
some idea of what may or may not prove to be 
Acadian or Canadian features of a French 
dialect such as that examined by Professor 
Sheldon. There are dialect specimens which 
yield more readily to such treatment than the 
Waterville dialect. For example, I have a 
newspaper sent me from Weymouth, a seaport 
on the southwestern part of Nova: Scotia on 
St. Mary’s Bay, published Thursday, March 14, 
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1895, in which appears an article, a column and 
a quarter in length by ‘ Marichette’’ and sup- 
posed to be written in the popular dialect of 
Cheticamp,6 N. S., from which it has been 
forwarded to the editor of this newspaper 
‘“ L’ Evangeline’’ at Weymouth. Were the 
letter written phonetically, I think every trait 
which I have indicated in Table No. 2as apt to 
be found in Acadian regions would there be 
found. As it is, so marked are several of the 
characteristics that the dialect student, familiar 
with Dominion French, after reading merely a 
few lines cannot hesitate to characterize this 
specimen as Acadian rather than Canadian: 
To prove that it contains every individual trait 
comprised in the Table of the features that are 
likely to be met with in Acadian regions is 
another matter,—a task which cefies proof— 
though if one hears the article read by a na- 
tive,t62 [ believe one cannot be in doubt. As 
I wish to make no statement which I cannot 
support with material at hand, I will give an 
example of each characteristic taken in order 
from the Acadian French.,lable (No. 2), and 
let the reader judge for himself whether the 
phrase contains the requisite data in order to 
characterize it as one thing rather than another. 

1... . le reste de son histoire est trop mau- 
vais frangais pour le comprendre. 

2. Jusqu’a vote houmme de Halifax chi veux 
qu'reller avec moi. 


161 A small hamlet in the southwest corner of Nova Scotia, 
near the coast about midway between Yarmouth and Digby, 
in the Acadian region, and several hundred miles distant from 
the Cheticamp, C. B., where my notes were taken. 


162 I did net hear the article read by a native of Cheti- 
camp, N.S.; I did, however, hear it read by a native of 
Cheticamp, C. B., whose pronunciation of it agreed with 
what I anticipated the author meant, though of course as a 
matter of fact my reader from Cheticamp, C. B., could not 
know the pronunciation of any other dialect than his own, 
unless he had studied such a dialect. The writer of the 
letter is by no means consistent in the spelling of the same 
words; again unless one writes phonetically, it must be evident 
that it is impossible to be absolutely sure of just what the 
pronunciation of a given wordis. Nevertheless despite these 
serious obstacles to stating anything at all about the language 
of the article with scientific accuracy, it must be evident 
from the italicized words that the signs point in one direction, 
and though proof is wanting in regard to these signs, yet one 
conclusion rather than another will almost surely be drawn. 
For the dialect searcher in the Dominion, as well as for the 
tourist exploring regions little frequented, Sweetzer’s Mari- 
time Provinces (on the plan of the Baedeker’s Guédes and 
revised annually) will prove a most useful companion guide. 





3. Mais asteur j’y crois. 

4. Le boeuf avait la cheue droite chi pointait 
vers l’étoile. 

5. Chelle fichier, sa faisait peur, sé trop 
long. . . . pour tout vous dire. 

6... .s’il n’avait pas sortit ses griffes de sa 
poche... 

7. Quanq’s¢a été fini le toreau avait la langue 
sorti deux pieds longs de la gheu/lle. 

8. Il est savagnet®3 comme un jéd/e s’ti 1a. 

9. Pite Doucet a vendu son cheval .. . aprés 
midi surlelac... 

1o. J’me souviens qu’il avait prinéé sur 
l’ Evangeline une*% histoire chi faisait trembler. 

11. Je savons pourquoi. Ces filles 1a creyions 
qu’elles pouvions toute le marier a la fois. 

[. .. mais je croyons qu’il a promis que M. 
Koppe ferait sor¢i de l’argent pour le chais du 
p’tit R—.] 

Comparing, now, with a view to seeing what 
the proportion of Acadian or Canadian features 
of the Specimens are, we find in the first place 
what must be obvious even without comparing 
every individual trait found in one place with 
every other in another place, that while the 
majority of phonological features are identical 
in Acadian, Canadian and popular French, 
there are nevertheless, besides an endless 
variety of local differences in all parts of the 
Dominion, a number of such well-marked 
speech traits, as to characterize, at least to a 
certain extent, the phonology of one speech 
locality when compared with that of another. 
Such speech characteristics are exhibited in 
Tables No. 2 and No. 3. Let us take these 
traits in the order in which they are numbered 
and compare the corresponding traits which 
the Waterville dialect may happen to have with 
the characteristic speech traitsin these Tables. 

There are no examples among the Waterville 
Specimens of the traits in the Acadian Table 
no. 2, numbered (2), (3), (6), (9), (10) and (11), 
nor of the bracketed infinitive in -i=Fr. infini- 
tive in -ir. In regard to no. (8), dialect dz=Fr. 
d+vowel (usually 7) followed by another vowel 
as in dzab=Fr. diad/e, there is no concrete 

163 This interesting trait 7—Fr, ax I noted in Paper No, I, 
note 78. 


164 Of course, there is no way of knowing how this une is 
pronounced, Very naturally the native of Cheticamp,C. B., 
who read me the article pronounced it om which here has no 
significance in enabling one to conclude definitely. 
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example to establish an identical trait in Wa- 
terville. Because Waterville dz=Fr. d followed 
by 7 when final as in m6dzi=Fr. maudit (phrase 
no. 54), or when the 7 is followed by a pro- 
nounced consonant as in dzirir=Fr. guérir 
(phrase no. 49), is not sufficient to determine 
absolutely what the dialect pronunciation is 
when the 7 is followed by another vowel as in 
French Dieu ;—cf. the Cheticamp pronuncia- 
tions: mudi=Fr. maudit, dir=Fr. dire and 
dz6=Fr. Dieu. 

On the other hand, the Waterville Specimens 
contain examples in this Table of the traits 
numbered (1), (4), (5) and (7); thus as examples 
under (1), of this Acadian Table No. 2, we find 
in the Waterville Specimens in phrases nos. 29, 
43 and 87: apré=Fr. afr2s. As an example 
under (4) in phrase no. 23 we find tsél=Fr. 
gue/ and a number of other examples of ts= 
Fr. £+front vowel follow. Under (5)in phrase 
no. 30 motsé=Fr. moitié and under (7) in 
phrase no. 34 dzél=Fr. gueule, as well as 
other examples of dz=Fr. g+front vowel fol- 
lowing. Thus of twelve quite well marked 
features belonging as a rule to Acadian French, 
there appear four well-defined ones in the 
Waterville Specimens, one, no. (8), not well 
marked, and seven do not appear in the dialect. 

Turning now to the Table showing features 
which appear more likely to be found in Cana- 
dian than Acadian regions (Table No. 3), the 
Waterville Specimens do not contain examples 
under (1), (4), (5) and (7), for these traits, as has 
just been show-~, apply to (1), (4), (5) and (7) of 
Table No. 2; while the Waterville dialect does 
contain examples under (2): Om—=Fr. homme 
(phrase no. 2 of Specimens); under (3): mwé=: 
Fr. moi (phrase no. 14); under (6): étsti=Fr. 
es-tu (phrase no. 29); under (9): midzi=Fr. 
midi (phrase no. 40); under (10) en=Fr. une 
(phrases nos. 63 and 64); and under (11) 6=Fr. 
on, for nous (phrase no. 46). In regard to (8) 
in this Table, I do not consider the datain the 
Specimens sufficient to establish the pronunci- 
ation of the dialect form corresponding to Fr. 
d before a vowel+a vowel as in Fr. diamant. 
The form ma=Fr. moi, found in phrases nos. 
44, 45 and 49, I think must be classed by itself 
as a local dialect peculiarity,744 while the ex- 
amples mwé=Fr. mot (no. 14); twé=Fr. fot 
(no. 76); lw@=Fr. /ot (no. 100); bwé=Fr. doit 





(no. 96); vwé==Fr. voix (no. 110) and rwé=Fr. 
yoi (no. 114) are clear proofs of Canadian 
usage. Thus, then, we find that of theeleven 
well-marked traits in Table No. 3, the Water- 
ville Specimens contain no examples of (1), (4), 
(5) and (7) (for which traits see the preceding 
Acadian Table No. 2); that (8) cannot, as I be- 
lieve, be well determined, and that it does 
contain clearly marked examples of the char- 
acteristics under (2), (3), (6), (9), (10) and (11). 
There are, then, according to what has just 
been shown, four well-defined Acadian traits 
in the Waterville Specimens and six well-de- 
fined Canadian features,—the dialect thus 
showing considerable mixture. Of course no 
such arbitrary mathematical deduction fur- 
nishes any conclusive evidence as to the char- 
acter of a dialect, for some traits are more im- 
portant by far than others, and have more 
character in themselves, because of the manner 
and frequency of their use. It seems to me 
noteworthy that the Waterville dialect appears 
not to have the Canadian 2 sound correspond- 
ing to Fr. 2in endings in -aze, -ais, -ait, -et, 
etc. I say appears because I believe the data 
insufficient to decide the point. As an offset 
to not having this in general quite characteris- 
tic mark of Canadian regions (if this be really 
the case that it does not appear in the dialect), 
it fails, on the other hand, to show an equally 
distinguishing mark indicating probably Aca- 
dian regions,—the z(2)=Fr. ze with the ending 
6(z)=Fr. -ons, but retains the Canadian usage, 
that is, more distinctively Canadian than Aca- 
dian,76 (4s) of 6=Fr. on in the sense of nous. 
The dialect, however, does contain ¢hree finely 
marked Acadian features and very character- 
istic ones: under (4) of Table No. 2, ts=Fr. & 
before front vowels; under (5), dialect t{—=Fr. 
¢+vowel (usually 7) followed by another vowel 
and under (7), dialect dz=Fr. g, followed by a 
front vowel. That these traits appear as 
clearly as they do seems to me rather remark- 
able, considering the location of Waterville 
and the favorable chances of its exposure to 
Canadian influence. Indeed this dialect has 
more of what may be regarded as indicating 
typical Acadian features than has that which I 


164 (67s) “*. . l'emploi du pronom indéfini om pour nous est 
bien moins répandu qu’au Canada.” P, Poirier in Nonedles 
Soirées Canadiennes, vol, iii, p. 63 et seq. 
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examined at Tracadiegetche (now Carleton), a 
genuine Acadian settlement on the north shore 
of the Baie des Chaleurs, made up originally 
of refugees from Tracadie; for this latter dia- 
lect had only what one might term perhaps the 
less plainly-marked dialect characteristics of 
Acadian French,—that is, the features under 
(1), (3), (6), (9) and (10) in ‘Table No. 2, while of 
the features classified as apt to be Canadian, 
in Table No. 3, it had six: (2), (4), (5), (7), (8) 
and (11), which seem to me more marked 
features and stamp the dialect in spite of its 
Acadian origin as more Canadian in character 
than Acadian. The reason of this in Traca~ 
diegetche seems to be due principally to two 
active forces: 1°. Canadian influence, and 2°. 
the influence of education. This latter force 
seems comparatively speaking to be more ab- 
sent from the Waterville dialect as an influen- 
cing factor than in some other dialect speech 
throughout the Dominion. Notwithstanding 
the well-marked Acadian traits which I have 
tried to show clearly that the Waterville French 
possesses, upon looking at the speech as a 
whole, which seems to me the most natural 
way of receiving an impression of speech 
character (I mean of course after getting at 
the facts of the case as has been done) were I 
called upon to classify the Specimens, it would 
seem to me proper to call the dialect a French- 
Canadian dialect with Acadian admixture. 
If originally this Waterville dialect contained 
other features such as have been shown likely 
to be found in Acadian regions, the comparison 
will have brought out to what extent Canadian 
influence may have prevailed. 
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FAUST ii, vv. 106-108. 
“ Von Sturz zu Sturzen wilzt er jetzt in tausend, 


Dann abertausend Strimen sich ergiessend, 
Hoch in die Liifte Schaum an Schiume sausend.”’ 


Though Loeper and a majority of the inter- 
preters do not comment upon the construction 
of this passage, Schréer and Thomas rightly 
recognize its difficulty. Thomas, with others, 
takes sausend as a transitive verb, meaning 
‘sending with a roar;’ the cataract “leaps 
from plunge to plunge, breaking in a myriad 
streams and roaring masses of foam high into 
the air.’’ But the native language-tact rebels 
against the use of sich as a common reflexive 
shared by wa/ztand ergiessend. As for sup- 
posing that sich is simply omitted after wa/z?, 
metri gratia, or that wélzen, without the re- 
flexive, can mean ‘leap,’ German idiom enters 
an emphatic protest. 

Thomas concludes his exegesis of the lines 
thus: ‘‘Schréer thinks this inadmissible and 
would connect Schaum an Schiume with 
walzt.”’ : 

This is what Schroer says: 


‘Der Wasserfall walzt sich sausend. ‘Hoch 
in die Liifte’ hat kein Pradikat. ‘Er saust 
Schaum an Schaume’ ist nicht anzunehmen 
und demnach zu erganzen: (der Wasserfall 
walzt sich) und schleudert fortgesetzt Schaum 
an Schaum,”’ 





It appears, then, that Schréer is misunderstood 
by Thomas. Far from connecting Schaum an 
Schiume with walzt, the German commentator 
lays stress on the absence of a predicate for 
Floch in die Lifte Schaum an Schiume, and 
supplies the object of wé/z¢ from the next 
verse: sich. 


Now Schroer’s construction is very difficult. 
The reader has an uneasy feeling, as if wa/zt 
and ergiessend were fighting for the possession 
of sich, which as yet belongs to neither, the 
predicate-less Schaum an Schiume watching 
the struggle from its uncomfortable position 
‘high up in the air.’ The transitive sausen, 
which Schréer considers out of the question, 
is not half so difficult as the conjectural ellipsis 
in v. 108. 


My own ‘Sprachgefiihl’ has always con- 
nected Schaum an Schdume with walztas ac- 
cusative object with predicate. The same 
construction evidently occurred to Professor 
Thomas, who somehow imputed it to Schréer. 

The editions, so far as I know them, have a 
comma at the end of v. 106, but no other 
punctuation in theline. But the form Sturzen, 
which is probably ‘‘ein fortgeerbter Abschrei- 
befehler ’’ for Stirzen (Schréer), throws a cer- 
tain suspicion on the line. What if the in- 
volvedness of the entire sentence should give 
way before the mere insertion of a comma? 

I think that acomma was omitted by Goethe, 
or by his copyist. Without it, we must read a 
meaning into the sentence. With it, the sen- 
tence becomes perfectly clear. The question 
is: Shall the comma be placed before, or after 
Jetzt? 1am for the first position, because se/z¢ 
derives its value in the context chiefly from an 
antithesis with dann (v. 107). 

I would, therefore, propose this reading : 

“Von Sturz zu Sturzen wilzt er, jetzt in tausend, 


Dann abertausend Strimen sich ergiessend, 
Hoch in die Liifte Schaum an Schiiume sausend,” 


taking, of course, sausend as a modifier of the 
verb, not of the object. 
The passage, in prose, would read: 


Von Sturz zu Sturzen wAlzt er sausend Schaum 
an Schaum in die Liifte, sich jetzt (=zuerst) in 
tausend, dann in abertausend Strémen ergies- 
send, 

Otto HELLER. 
Washington University, St. Louts. 
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A CORSICAN COUPLET. 


At the beginning of Mérimée’s Co/oméa are 
two verses that have puzzled pupils and 
teachers alike. Here they are, as they stand 
in the 1840 edition :— 


Pé far la to vendetta. 
Sta sigur’, vasta anche ella. 
VOCERO DU NIOLO, 


From the translations that appear in some re- 
cent editions of the novel, it is evident that 
the annotators have not succeeded in finding 
the context from which the couplet is taken. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to state that 
the whole poem is contained in a collection 
of Voceri, Chants populaires de la Corse, 
published in 1850 by A. L. A. Fée, Professeur 
& la Faculté de Médécine de Strasbourg. 
The laments are preceded by an interesting 
account of an Excursion faite dans cette ile 
en 1845. The poem in question is the fourth ; 
itis written in the dialetto de Niolo, and is 
called Vocero di Maria-Felice di Calacuccia 
in morte del fratello. The last stanza (with- 
out the editor’s accents) reads as follows :— 


D’una razza cusi grande 
Lasci solu una surella, 
Senza cugini carnali, 
Povera, orfana e zitella, 
Ma per fa la to bindetta, 
Sta siguru, basta anch’ella. 


The two lines mean, then: ‘‘ But, be assured, 
even she is competent to wreak thy ven- 
geance."’ As to Mérimée’s vas¢a, I am in- 
clined to think that it represents an actual 
pronunciation; the development of initial 6 
into v, so general in southern Italy, is not 
unknown in the Niolo dialect, although the 
opposite change is far commoner in Corsica. 
The idea of a sister, in the absence of male 
relatives, taking retribution into her own 
hands, is found in other veceri. For instance, 
in the lament on the death of the outlaw 
Canino (No. vii.), the sister declares her inten- 
tion of putting on male attire and arming 
herself, and ends with the words :— 

Cani, cor di la suretra, 

Bogliu fa la to vindetta. 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY. 
NOTE ON wohklauf, wohlan. 


THE etymology of the words wofhlauf, wohl- 
an, etc., is given in the dictionaries as woh/, 
adv.,tauf, an, etc. They go back to M. H. 
G. wol tif, wol an, wolher. A curious con- 
tamination with the verb wod/en is found in 
several texts of the fifteenth century. 

Germ. 1, pp. 165-192, contains Zin Spiel v. 
S. Georg, written about 1473, probably in 
Augsburg. On p. 1728, 1. 11, seq., it reads as 
follows : 

“‘ Darnach gand die Burger zu ainander und spricht der erst 
Burger also: 

Wond auf, ir herren, all mit mir! 

grosz wunder das sechent ir, 

ain giftig wurm ist in dem lant, 

mit seinem autem hatt er verprant 

Libia das klinigreich : 

Darum woll auf arm und reich 

und luogent, wie man das fiirsech, 

das sillicher schad von im nit gschech.” 

There are nine or ten more instances in the 
text of wollauf, wollan, but they might be 
considered as either from wo/, adv., or wod/en. 
The form wond, however, can.be only the Ale- 
mannian second plur. imperative of wollen. 

In the Liederbuch of Clara Hatzlerin, Augs- 
burg, 1474,? p. 219, part ii, in song no. 52, en- 
titled Von einem zornigen weib, is found, ll. 11, 
seq.: 

“* Wolt her, ir tiuffel allgemain 
Baide grosz und auch clain 

Wir siillen ainander raissen, 
schelten, grymen und peissen.”” 

This form can only be the second plur. im- 
perative of wollen. 

In Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, 
vol. ii, among songs of the fifteenth century, 
no. 829, also printed in Nic. Beutner’s Catho- 
lisch Gesang Buch, 1660, p. 106, no. vi, second 
part, has, strophe 14: 

“ Welts auff, wir woelln ins Lesen, gut lese ist an der 
Zeit.” 

This same phrase occurs also in no. 830, 
strophe 1, from the Grosz Catholisch Gesang- 
buch, durch D. G. Corner, Niirnberg, 1631. 
The form wo/¢s is the Bavarian second plur, 
imperative of wodlen.3 

1 Cf. Weinhold, Alem. Gram., p. 409. 

2 Published by Haltaus, Quedlinburg, 1840. 

3 Cf. Weinhold, Bair, Gram., pp. 12, 287, 288. 
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These instances show that the writers of 
these texts no longer considered the first com- 
ponent of woh/auf to be the adverb woh/, but 
the verb wollen. 

It is interesting to note that, to judge from 
the texts quoted, this contamination is chrono- 
logically and geographically confined within 
narrow bounds. 

W. KuRRELMEYER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. O.H.G. dahan, O.E. /éan ‘blame,’ O.H.G, 
Jastar ‘reviling, shame, error,’ O.N. /ostr, 
Mid. Eng. /asé ‘fault,’ O.E. /eahfor ‘reproach, 
sin,’ contain a Germ. root /ah-, dah-s-. Out- 
side of Germ., O. Ir. och? ‘ fault,’ has been 
compared. These may be further connected 
with Lat. /acer ‘torn, mangled,’ /aceré ‘tear, 
mangle; censure, rail at,’ /acessé ‘irritate, at- 
tack,’ Gk. Aawxos, Aaxis ‘rent, rending,’ Cypr. 
an-élyne: anéppwya. Cf. Brugmann, Grd. 
i2, 174. To these I should also add Skt., 
raksas ‘torment, demon,’ Av. rasé ‘torment,’ 
which certainly belong as well in phonetics 
and in sense to Lat. /acer, etc., as to Gk. 
épéxySm, the connection made in Brugmann’s 
Grd. i2, 562, 791. The root of this group, 
therefore, is /2k-. In Germ. the root is used 
metaphorically, and with the same meaning as 
in Lat. /aceré ‘censure, rail at.’ A similar 
development will be found in other synony- 
mous roots, as Lith. p/asti ‘strike:’ O.H.G. 
flbkan ‘curse;’ O. H. G. scal/tan ‘shove:’ 
sceltan ‘scold;’ Skt. rdépas- ‘bodily injury :’ 
O.H:G. refsen ‘punish, blame;’ M.H.G. 7ri/f- 
fein‘ durchkammen:’ N.H.G. riffed ‘rebuke.’ 
- The -es- -os- stem of Gk. Aaxos, Lat. acer, 
Skt. raks-as corresponds exactly with Germ. 
*Jahs- in O.H.G. das-tar, O.N. los-tr, which 
may be either loks-, as probably in raksas, or 
laks-, as in lacer, Acdnos. 

The same root in its literal sense is perhaps 
in M.H.G. dasche ‘rags, tatters,’ N.H.G: dasche 
‘latchet, flap, groove,’ Icel. /aska ‘break,’ 
laski ‘ flap, gusset,’ M.E. /asche, Mn. E. dash. 
Compare also our expression fonygue-lashing. 

Prellwitz, in his £7. W7o., compares O.H.G. 
lahan, lastar with Gk. Aadéxw, Anxéw (Dor. a) 
‘crash, shriek, speak,’ and further with Lat. 





foguor. At the same time he connects doubt- 
fully Gk. Aanis, Aaxos with Aaéumw, Annxéw. 
But this brings together the roots /é&- and Jak 
(or /ag-) and, in Lat. /oguor, /egx (or legu-). If 
these words are connected at all, it is very re- 
motely. Hence O.H.G. Jahan, /astar, cannot 
be referred to Gk. Aa@6xw, Anxéw in case the 
connection I have made above is correct. 

2. Of M.H.G. ma/ ‘meal,’ Kluge, £¢. Wtd.s 

s. v., Mahi says: 
‘*Ursprgl. wohl identisch mit der unter ma/z 
behandelten Wortsippe, so dass ‘ Essenszeit’ 
als Zeit xar’ ég0y. zu der Bedeutung ‘Gast- 
mahl, Mahilzeit’ gefiihrt hatte.’’ 

However important the mealtime may have 
been to the primitive Teuton, the explanation 
offered by Kluge seems to me strained and im- 
probable. That M.H.G. ma/ ‘meal,’ mal 
‘time,’ and ma/ ‘spot,’ are related, there can 
be no doubt. The divergence in use is easily 
explained from the original meaning of the 
root mé- ‘measure, divide,’ to which these 
words have been referred. From mé- ‘measure’ 
comes the idea of time in Goth. 2-2 ‘time, 
hour,’ mé-na ‘month,’ Lith. mé-¢as ‘time,year.’ 
Cf. Uhlenbeck, F¢. Wtb. s.v.,mé/. From mé- 
‘measure’ comes equally well the idea of ‘ di- 
viding, apportioning’ and hence of ‘partaking.’ 
For meaning, compare Skt: dAdjati ‘ divide, 
apportion,’ dhaktdm ‘share, food,’ Gk. gpaye'v 
‘eat,’ Brugmann, Grd. i2, 512. 

3. M.H.G. raz, raze, O.L.G. rata ‘honey- 
comb,’ and M.H.G. raz ‘funeral pile’ point, 
as Kluge, F¢. Wtd. s. v., Ross2, observes, 
toward the original meaning ‘web, texture.’ 
This we find in Lat. réfe ‘net.’ To this be- 
longs Germ. *”‘ta-, *rétd- from *rétla<pre- 
Germ. *r<tné- ‘reticulated.’ Cf, Germ. Awita- 
‘white’ from *hwitta-, pre-Germ. *kuitnd-, Skt. 
¢vitna-, Streitberg, Urg. Gr., 139. 

Lat. ré@/e, M.H.G. raze, etc., may be referred 
to the root ré- ‘arrange,’ in Lat. vé-ri ‘reckon,’ 
Lith. r2-4i ‘to put in layers,’ Goth. ga-rédan 
‘advise,’ etc.’ Brugmann, Grd. i, 176, ii, 1074. 

4. O.H.G. rifi, O.S. ripi, O.E. ripe ‘ripe,’ 
ripan ‘reap,’ rifter ‘sickle’ may come either 
from the I.E. root vejé- or rejp-n-. The root 
reip- occurs in Gk. épeinm@ ‘cast down,’ Lat. 
ripa ‘bank,’ Brugmann, Grd: i2, 517. From 
this root we may assume an adj. stem *ripnjd- 
‘ ready to fall,’ and a verb stem ripnd- ‘fell, 
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cut down.’ The root rejp- may further be con- 
tained in O.N. rifa ‘cut, split,’ rif, Du. rif, 
L.G. riff ‘ reef,’ with which compare especially 
Lat. ripa. Cf. Prellwitz, £7. Witb.s. v., épeinw, 
who connects therewith O.N. rifa, and Kluge, 
Et. Wtb.s s. v., Riff. 

5. MH.G. un-vi/at‘uncleanness, impurity,’ 
from which N.H.G. unflat, is apparently a sub- 
stantivized adj. from the Germ. stem */éda-, 
pre-Germ. *p/-t6-. This may be referred to 
the root pel-, p/é- ‘ pour, wash,’ with the origi- 
nal meaning ‘washed,’ and hence ‘clean, pure.’ 
Remotely connected are Goth. flddus ‘ flood,’ 
O.E. fldwan ‘ flow,’ etc. 

6. For N.H.G. résche ‘quick, sprightly, 
steep,’ M.H.G. résch, roesche, O.H.G. résc, 
résci ‘quick, nimble’ ‘fehlt jede sichere Be- 
ziehung,’ says Kluge, £¢. Wtb.s s. v. résche. 
Meaning and form naturally suggest a connec- 
tion with Eng. rush, N.H.G. rauschen, rausch, 
M.H.G. rischen, riisch. 1 see no reason why 
these may not be related. 

7. Goth. sarwa ‘armor,’ O.E. searu,O.H.G. 
saro may come from the stem *sorgxho-, 
and may, therefore, contrary to Uhlenbeck’s 
opinion, be connected with Lat. servd,t Lith. 
sérgéti ‘guard.’ 

With sarwa may be compared O.N. serkr 
‘shirt,’ (cf. Kluge, £4. W¢b.4s. v., Sarg) from 
*serguehné-. The common meaning of the 
words was ‘covering, protection.’ Perhaps 
here belongs Gk.. ép@os ‘skin, hide,’ from 
*serguhos-. 

8. Kluge, £4. W#d.s, finds difficulty in con- 
necting the meanings of geschlecht, schlag (as 
in menschenschlag) and schlagen. He says: 
‘‘Im Ahd. hat s/ahan schon allein die Bedeut- 
ung ‘nacharten, nachschlagen’ (z. B. nah dén 
JSordorén slahan ‘den Vorfahren nacharten’).”’ 

This is, however, a natural development in 
meaning. O.H.G. s/ahéa ‘race, family,’ need 
not come from a supposed former signification 
“beget,’ but from the ordinary use ‘strike.’ 
For s/ahta we may assume the primary mean- 
ing ‘a striking,’ and then ‘that which is struck,’ 
‘stamp,’ and hence ‘character, type, race, fam- 

1 Goth. saurga, O.H.G. sorga, sworga, etc., which Uhlen- 
beck refers to a root serg¥h-, suerg# h-, and joins with servd, 
etc., had better be left out. Goth. saurga may better be de- 
rived from *sug-gd-, from the root s#ér- ‘weigh, be heavy,’ 
O.H.G. swir ‘heavy,’ swdrt ‘weight, heaviness, sadness,’ 
swiro ‘sickness.’ Cf, author, Jour. Germ. Philol, i, 293. 





ily.’ Examples enough of that change can be 
found. Thus: Gk. ruzos ‘blow :’ ‘type, kind, 
sort ;’ yapaxrnp ‘engraver:’ ‘stamp, charac- 
ter;’ xomr@ ‘cut:’ xoupa ‘stamp.’ From 
such a development in the noun it is probable 
that the verb took on this secondary meaning. 

9. O.H.G. stelza, Du. stelt ‘stilt,’ from 


-Germ. *ste/to-, and M. H. G., O. H. G. sto/z 


‘haughty, proud, vain, foolish; stately, mag- 
nificent,’ are probably both genuine Germ. 
words from the root s¢e/- ‘set up, fix, place,’ 
and the suffix -do-. Sto/z represents I.E. *s¢J- 
do-; stelza, \.E. *stel-da-. They are closely 
related to each other, and may be compared 
with Lat. stod/idus<*stoledo-s or *steledo-s, 
meaning primarily ‘ fixed, inactive,’ and hence 
‘dull, stupid.’ Lat. stu/tus<*stol-to-s or *stl- 
fo-s is more remotely related. 

The same root s¢e/- occurs in O.H.G. séa/, 
Stellen, stilli, stollo, stil, Compare Kluge, £7. 
Wt. under the N.H.G. equivalents, and Uhl- 
enbeck, £¢. Wid. s. v. andstald, for 1.E. repre- 
sentatives of the root ste/- (sthe/-). 

10. O. H.G. stahal, stal, O. E. st¥/e, O. N. 
stal, Germ. *stah/a- ‘steel,’ are evidently from 
a pre-Germ, root séek- ‘sharp, pointed.’ A re- 
lated root s/égh- occurs in Gk. 6rayus ‘ear of 
corn,’ Lett. sééga ‘stake,’ Lith. séagaras ‘dry 
stalk.’ Cf. Prellwitz, At. Wtd.s.v. 6rayus, 
where also O.H.G. stanga and Eng. sting are 
given. A synonymous root séeg- is found in 
O. E. staca ‘stake,’ O. H. G. stehhan ‘stick, 
sting,’ though this is generally regarded as a 
secondary ablaut from the root s¢ig- in Gk. 
Griy-ua, Lat. in-stigd, etc. It is hardly sup- 
posable that these various roots are not re- 
lated, though they cannot be directly con- 
nected. But they may be referred to the root 
sta-, sté-, sté-j- ‘stand, be erect, project,’ from 
which may have developed the meaning ‘ be 
pointed,—sharp,’ and then ‘sting, pierce.’ 

11. Kluge, Zt. Wtb.s s. v. schniegein says: 


‘‘Ztw., zuerst im 17. Jahrh. als schniige/n (bei 
Steinbach 1734 gebucht=' kammen_’) zu einem 
dial. Schniegel ‘Zierde, Putz:’ den 4lteren 
Dialekten fremd.”’ 


This is probably a loanword from the Norse. 
Cf. O.N. snogegr, snaggr ‘shorn, bald, close,’ 
O. Dan. snég ‘neat,’ Sw. suygg, Eng. snug, 
snuggle. 

12.. N.H.G. schere ‘seacliff,’ is referred by 
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Kluge to Sw. shir, Dan. skj@r, O.N. sker. 
From the Norse we have in English scar, scaur, 
skerry. These belong to the root sger- ‘cut’ in 
O.H.G., O.E. sceran, O.N. skera ‘cut, shear,’ 
Lith. skirdi ‘cut off,’ etc. Cf. Kluge, £4. Wtd.s 
s.v. scheren. To the same root have been 
referred Eng. shore,O.E. score, which are cer- 
tainly related to N.H.G. schere, Sw. skir, etc. 
Similarly other words for ‘cliff, rock, shore,’ 
are from roots meaning ‘cut, break.’ As Gk. 
épein@ ‘cast down,’ O.N. rifa ‘cut, split:’ 
Lat. rifa ‘bank,’ O.N. rif ‘reef’ (v. no. 4); 
Lat. rumpd: ripes; O.H.G. screvdn ‘cut into:’ 
M.H.G. schraf ‘cliff;’ M. H. G. schruffen 
‘cleave:’ schrove ‘cliff.’ Cf. Kluge, Zz. Wtd.s 
s. v. schroff. 7 

13. Prellwitz, £7. Wd. s. v. bap ‘starling,’ 
connects N. H. G. sper-ding and sprehe, but 
without explaining these forms. Goth. sparwa, 
O.H.G. sparo, O.E. spearwa, O.N. sporr ‘spar- 
row,’ may be referred toan I.E. stem *spyqx6-, 
while O.S. spraha, N.H.G. sprehe, may come 
from *sprég¥a-, both from the root sper-, spré-. 
This, it seems to me, is better than to derive 
Goth. sparwa and O. Prus. sperglas from a 
root sperg#h-. 
Sparwa. 
Prus. sperg/as and Gk. GmopyiAos, name of a 
bird, with which compare Franc. sper& ‘spar- 
row.’ Of course, all these words are related 
through the root sper-. 


14. M.H.G. vase/, masc., ‘animal for breed- 
ing,’ vase/, O.H.G. fasa/, neut., ‘offspring,’ are 
compared by Kluge, Z¢. W7d.5 s. v. Fasel- 
schwein, with Lat. pario, from a supposed 
*pasio. Lat. pario, however, is better taken 
with Lith. periz ‘breed,’ Brugmann, Grd i, 
479. The nearest relatives to these words are 
M.H.G. vaselen ‘thrive, bear fruit,’ vese?, O.H. 
G. fesil ‘fruitful’ (of animals), M.H.G. vasen 
‘send out shoots, propagate,’ vaser, vase ‘fiber, 
fringe,’ O.H.G. faso, fasa, O.E. fes ‘fringe,’ 
O. H. G. fesa ‘chaff.’ This group of words 
comes from the I.E. root fes- ‘shoot out, scat- 
ter,’ found in Lat. pénis<*pes-nis, Gk. méos, 
Skt. pds-as ‘penis.’ This I.E. word for ‘penis’ 
probably meant in its origin ‘sprout, shoot.’ 
Notice that in O. Lat. penis meant ‘tail,’ and 
that its diminutives mean ‘tail, brush, roll of 
lint.’ These come very near to the use of M. 
H.G. vase ‘fiber, fringe.’ Cf. Prellwitz, £7. 


Wt. s. v. wé0S, where the above connection 











Cf. Uhlenbeck, E¢. W#d. s. v. | 
With Prellwitz we may connect O. | 
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with O. H. G. fasa/, M. H. G. vasel is given. 
Why does Kluge make no mention of this? 

15. O.H.G. zarga ‘border,’ O. N. farga 
‘shield,’ N.H.G. zarge ‘border, edge, groove, 
notch,’ may be referred to a pre-Germ. root 
dergh-, and compared with O.E. ¢ergan, Du. 
tergen ‘pull,’ Russ. derga?¢t ‘pull, tear.’ Kluge, 
Et. Wtb.s s. v. zergen. Germ. *targo-, pree 
Germ. *dorghad- would, consequently, mean 
‘something torn off, a tearing off,’ and from 
this could come the various significations of 
the word. O.H. G. zarga ‘border’ and O. N. 
targa ‘shield,’ probably come from a common 
meaning ‘skin, hide.’ For words for ‘hide’ 
coming from a root signifying ‘tear,’ compare 
O. E. feran ‘tear,’ Gk. dépm@ ‘flay:’ dépua 
‘hide ;’ O.S. wri-tan ‘tear, scratch,’ Gk. fi-v7 
‘file:’ (2-v ds ‘skin,’ Brugmann, Grd. ii, 1052. 
For the interchange ‘hide:’ ‘shield,’ compare 
Gk. 6xbros thide:’ Lat. scatum ‘shield ;’ Gk. 
méd-a ‘hide :’ 7éA-rn ‘shield.’ 

16. M.H.G. hellic, N. H. G. hellig ‘weary, 
exhausted,’ M. H. G. Agd/igen ‘durch verfolg- 
ung ermiiden, plagen, quialen,’ remain to be 
explained. The adj. Ag//ic, from the stem 
halliga-, as the meaning plainly indicates, is 
from the root ge/- ‘drive.’ Compare Gk. xéAAw 
‘drive,’ Skt. Ad/ayati ‘drives,’ Lat. ce/er, Brug- 
mann, Grd. i?, 572. The adj. Agddic is appar- 
ently formed with the suffix -go- from the adj. 
stem *go/no-. The addition of a suffix to a 
stem ending in a suffix is not uncommon, and 
often without any appreciable change in mean- 
ing. Cf. Goth. andanéms: andanémeigs ; O. 
H.G. werd: wirdig; reht: rihtig, etc. Brug- 
mann, Grd. ii, 255. 

17. M.H.G. tuc, plur. técke, whence N. H. 
G. ticke, suggest, by their meaning and form, 
connection with M. H. G. tucken, tiicken ‘nod, 
bow quickly, duck down.’ Notice especially 
M.H.G. fockelmiser, N.H.G. duckméuser and 
tickmiuser. Further proof of this connection 
is not needed. Cf. Kluge, Zé. Wid. s. v. 
ducken. 


Francis A. Woop. 
Cornell College. 





LEONARD COX AND THE F1RST 
ENGLISH RHETORIC. 

The Arte or Crafte of Rhetoryke by Leonard 

Cox, or Cockes, published without date, but 

dated 1524 in Browne Willis’s View of Mitred 
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Abbeys (appended to Leland’s Collectanea, 
1719), in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, in the 
British Museum Catalogue, and elsewhere,— 
but I know not on what grounds,—has the dis- 
tinction of being the first book on Rhetoric in 
English printed in England. What is appar- 
ently a second edition appeared in 1532. Cox 
himself was the friend of Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Leland, Palsgrave, Cromwell, and other 
noted men of his day, and his Rhetoric has 


considerable interest, not only as one of the - 


‘first things,’’ but also as a document of im- 
portance in the too frequently obscure, and as 
yet imperfectly written, literary history of the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 

In the Dedicatory Epistle addressed to Hugh 
Faryngton, Abbot of Reading, Cox writes: 
‘‘T have partely traunslated out of a werke of 
Rhetoryke wrytten in the lattyn tongue and 
“a ops compyled of myne owne & so made a 
ytle treatise in manner of an introduction into 
this aforesaid scyence and that in the englysshe 
tongue.”’ 
And later in several places Cox refers to ‘‘our 
auctour,’’ ‘the author,’’ and the like, never 
however citing him by name. So that Hallam 
(Lit. Eur. pt. i, ch. viii) in writing of Cox says: 
‘His art of rhetoric follows the usual distribu- 
tion of the ancients, both as to the kinds of 
oration and their parts; with examples, chiefly 
from roman history [in point of fact chiefly 
drawn from Cicero], to direct the choice of ar- 
guments. Itis hard to say how much may be 
considered as his own.”’ 
The immediate source, then, of the first Eng- 
lish Rhetoric, so far as I can ascertain, has as 
yet remained quite unknown. At last, how- 
ever, after turning over some score of Rhetorics 
in Latin printed between 1475 and 1525, 1 have 
succeeded in discovering Cox’s original in the 
Institutiones Rhetoricae Philip[pi| Mellanch- 
thonis|, Hagenoae, 1521. The first fifteen 
pages of the Justitutiones furnish the frame- 
work and most of the examples for Cox’s work 
(Cox treats only of Invention). Indeed this is 
so far the case that not only does Cox translate 
whole pages from Melanchthon, but the Jz 
Philippi Melanchthonis Rhetorica Tabulae by 
Mosellanus, a sort of brief digest of Melanch- 
thon’s Justitutiones, made in 1529 for the use of 
schools, in the part covering Invention fur- 
nishes a full analysis and table of contents of 
Cox. Cox also, as he himself states, draws 





from Cicero to some extent, and as with many 
other Rhetorics of the age, including his direct 
original, his plan bears a certain resemblance 
to that of the Rhetorics of Trapezuntius and of 
Hermogenes. But the proof of his direct de- 
pendence upon Melanchthon is made conclu- 
sive by a passage in his work in illustration of 
the Oration Demonstrative in Praise of a Per- 
son, drawn, by Cox’s frank acknowledgment, 
from ‘‘the author in his greater work.’’ This 
entire passage, beginning in Cox: ‘If one 
wolde praise kynge Charles, he shulde kepe 
in his oracyon this order,” is translated directly 
from Melanchthon’s earlier and larger work on 
Rhetoric, entitled De rhetorica libri tres, 1519, 
beginning (D. iv recto) ‘‘Carolum Czsarem 
laudatur gui hoc agat ordine. Exemplum.”’ 

Cox’s work occupies only some eighty-eight 
small octavo pages of about thirty lines to the 
page, and inasmuch as it seems to me to be a 
document of considerable historical and scho- 
lastic interest, I hope before long to edit and 
see through the press a reprint of it. Cox 
himself was a man of minor importance, but 
his life came into touch with the lives of so 
many others of far greater importance, that it 
is a matter of regret that our information about 
him is not fuller and more exact. I hopetobe 
able to make some slight addition to the cur- 
rent account of his life, but unfortunately about 
the dates of his birth and death I have been 
able to discover no new information. I can 
only conjecture that the date of his birth must 
lie circa 1500. The Dictionary of National 
Biography seems inclined to place his death 
circa 1596. This seems very improbable; but 
I should be glad to receive any information 
bearing on this or on any other points relating 
to Cox. 


FREDERIc IvES CARPENTER. 
University of Chicago. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO OLD-ENGLISH 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 


BosworTH-TOLLER and, following him, Hall 
and Sweet in their Anglo-Saxon Dictionaries, 
exhibit a word a@cdrenc that, according to them, 
means ‘a drink made from acorns.’ Sweet is 
careful enough to mark this meaning as doubt- 
ful, but he gives us no hint of the fact that 
there are only two glosses to vouch for the ex- 
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istence of the word itself. These glosses are 
WW. 204, 36, cirfa acdrenc uel nomen loci and 
ibid. 380, 30, cirta acdrenc. The former is 
probably a contamination of cirfa nomen loci 
and (tirca=tirica=tiriacamSynpiana. As to 
the Anglo-Saxon interpretation, that may rep- 
resent either afdrencehatdrenc ‘hot drink,’ or 
atrdrenc ‘poison potion.’ For the hatdrenc 
there could be brought forward the Erfurt 
Gloss C. G. L., v. 395, 26, tyriace medicine 
ignite, for atrdrenc TIsid. Etym. iv. 9, 8, 
theriaca est antidotum serpentinum quo uenena 
pelluntur, ut pestis peste soluatur. Accord- 
ingly we find WW. 115, 19, tirtaca drenc wid 
attre. 

O.E.T.,p. 5752, weet posits a fors ‘waterfall’ 
on the strength of B/. 5 cataracte forsceta. 
He has not, however, given it a place in his 
Dictionary. And it is well he has refrained 
from doing so, for there is nosuch word as fors 
‘waterfall.’ What /orsceza in the above gloss 
stands for, is perhaps /orsceta=/forscetan— 
forscitan—forscytan. In forscyta | see a con- 
gener of German Schiitze, meaning ‘sluice- 
gate’ (cf. especially Not- Schitze ‘temporary 
sluice-gate’). In fact, such is the explanation 
given in the marginal note on ca/aractarum, 
Ps. 41, 8, as Morris in his edition of the Blick- 
ling glosses prints it: cataracte forsceta, cata- 
racte aguam concludunt, Forscyta is, then, a 
contrivance with which to shut off the water; 
the Low-German form is Schotte or Schott. 
According to Stiirenburg’s Oséfries. Wtbch., 
there is a Wagen-Schott signifying a sluice- 
gate, and Scholz, also Schott, means a wooden 
partition; cf. also WW. 520, 7 uectiferale] 
ualue bere forscytlican dura=doors that can 
be ‘shut.’ This, of course, does away with 
the explanation lately offered in the Anglia. 

How Sweet (O.£.7., p. 551 b) came to assign 
the meaning of moistening to ag/eddian is a 
perfect puzzle tome. The Leiden gloss (Zd. 
9) labefacare egleddego certainly does not war- 
rant such a proceeding. The gloss is also 
printed by Steinmeyer-Sievers, Ahd. Gi, ii, 
746, 30, and it reads there /abefacare agleddg 
go..... It refers to Vita Martini Auctore 
Sulpicio Seuero 3, 11, p. 208, 24 labefactati. 
Hence /abefacare must represent a /abefac- 
tare and agleddg go may be=ag/¢ddiga=ag- 
leddigan ‘to make glide.’ 





In his Student's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
Sweet exhibits a word /u//uht-béna, which he 
evidently has not felt able to explain, since he 
prints the Latin lemma as explanation. Or 
are we to take competitor as ‘competing per- 
son?’ The gloss to which this entry refers is 
WW. 207, 15 competitor amicus uel rogator 
baptismi fulwihtbena, and it seems to me quite 
clear that /u/wihtbena is an exact rendering of 
rogator baptismi, a co-petitioner of baptism. 
It is then a ‘sponsor,’ not a ‘competitor,’ we 
have to do with here. 

Hall could not make anything of WW. 194, 
16 bibina. i. temen. Read biuira twemen= 
twimen ‘a two-men woman’ and cf. Augustin. 
de bono viduit., 15 mulier biuira. Following 
the lead of Hall, Sweet now explains in his 
Dictionary molegn-stycci as meaning ‘piece of 
curd,’ while in his O.£. 7., p. 5784, he left it un- 
explained. The gloss galmulum . molegn- 
stycct (Corpus Glossary, G. 21) on which the 
word is based, may represent a clasma mylu 
(—Aa6ua wvdAov) the Latin interpretation of 
which, fragmen mole, may have been super- 
seded by its Anglo-Saxon equivalent mo/en- 
stycet; g perhaps was originally P=grece and 
being superscribed may have been wrongly in- 
serted into molen. See Indic. 9, 53 una 
mulier fragmen mole desuper taciens tllisit 
capiti Abimelech; 2 Reg. 11, 21 nonne mulier 
misit super eum fragmen mole? By meta- 
thesis clasmamy/u turned to calsmamilu, and 
5, according to custom, disappeared before m, 
whence developed the present ga/mu/um tak- 
ing its final # from the following mo/en. 

O.E.T., p. 590%, we are told that dm means 
‘weaver’s reed’ and we are referred to Ef. 177 
cautere ferrum haam, Ef. fam, Cp. aam, and 
Rd. 8am. Asa matter of fact, only the last 
quotation could be used to substantiate the 
claim in regard to the meaning of dm. But no 
scholar versed in Latin will ever believe thata 
scribe wishing to explain cautler or ferrum 
would make use of a word meaning ‘weaver’s 
reed.” That the Z£rfurt plainly exhibits fam, 
is a variation from the kaam or aam of the 
FEpinal-Corpus that seems to have concerned 
Mr. Sweet very little. And yet it will furnish 
us the clew to the original reading. Timeand 
again f and s are mixed up in these glosses, 
remembering which we shall say that the £r- 
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furt's fam stands in the first place for sam. 
Occasionally m has taken the place of 7m as 
C. GL. L. iv, 47, 12 cultus uestitus uel homatus= 
hornatus—ornatus ; ibid. iv, 206, 23 altematur 
uariator=alternatur uariatur. Then, sam will 
represent sarn, which is truncated isarn,: glos- 
sing, of course, ferrum. But how came the 
writers of Epinal-Corpus by their haam-aam ? 
The answer is given in the reading of the 
Leiden Glossary, Ld. 100 cautere ferrum 
melius (in aliis [sc. libris]) tindre, when 
compared with (. 1757 rubigo brond. oom and 
Q. 1039 ignisacrum oman, that is to say, in the 
mere Latin Glossaries, from which the glossa- 
tors of Erfurt as well as of the pinal-Corpus 
copied, cau¢ere must have appeared with two 
interpretations, one may have been ws¢io and 
that is what the Zpinal-Corpus glossators re- 
placed by haam (aam), the other ferrum [ca- 
loratum] and that the Zrfurt glossator ren- 
dered by [i]sarn. For, that 00m is—hoom— 
haam, 1 am convinced, cf. o//fatu (WW. 122, 
35) =aalfatu, and that haam (oom) does not 
mean in the first place ‘ mildew,’ as Sweet O. 
E.T., p. 643%, has it, but ‘ burning’ is apparent 
from the synonym ‘éronud’ which Sweet should 
not have connected with oom, thus making a 
compound out of what the glossator surely 
wished to be kept separate. That disease of 
the grain which the Romans called rudigo 
bears still the name of ‘ Brand’ in Germany. 
As to the etymology of haam, aam, oom, a 
congener of it is very probably Icelandic eimr 
(which may stand for heimr) meaning ‘fire’ 
‘embers,’ ‘fiery vapour.’ By the side of Anglo- 
Saxon haam, aam there must also have been 
in existence an (A)aamer, as may safely be in- 
ferred from the verb amerzan we meet with 
WW. 208, 12 conflagrat t. comburet he amerap 
concremat and Elene 1308-12. It occurs also 
in the Vespasian Psalter 11,7 argentum igne 
examinatum seolfur fyre amearad ; ibid. 17, 
31 eloguia domini igne examinata gespreocu 
dryhtnes mid fyre amearad. Here belongs 
also the Anglo-Saxon word for ‘ hot ashes’ we 
find in /Elfric, Lives of Saints iii, 20, 286 
emerge (and axe), from which modern ‘ember’ 
developed. Aimergze appears in O. H. G. as 
eimuria (glossing busta, Ahd. Gi. i, 58, 10), 
in O. N. as eimyrja and is consequently 


1 So Ef. 762 exhibits /unsterri for sisunsterri. 
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a fa derivative of emer. The development 
of the meaning we now connect with ‘ember’ 
is on a par with Latin /avil/a for which it 
is the equivalent. It has lately been made 
plausible (in the American Journal of Phil.) 
that fav- as apparent in /av-issa, ‘subterranean 
treasure-chamber,’ is equal to fov- in fovea 
‘pit.’ There must then have been a /favina 
‘pit’ from which fav-i//a ‘little pit,’ ‘that 
which is made in the pit’ was derived. So 
also we have by the side of the common Low 
German Pott‘ pot,’ in the dialect of the Mark 
a Potte‘soot.’ With Anglo-Saxon amer as 
apparent in amerga=comburere one may 
compare Greek xayapa which evidently be- 
longs to the same root we have in xayzvos. 
That xa@utvos was a ‘pit for cooking’ is quite 
plain from the words of Herodotus i, 133, 
where he narrates that to celebrate their birth- 
day the rich Persians are in the habit of cook- 
ing in pits the whole bodies of oxen, horses 
and camels: of evdaiuoves abra@v Bovdv nai 
immov Kal naundov nai ovorv mporiSéarai 
dAovs omrouvs év nauivoret, 


We may then put xaurvos by the side of 
haam pointed out above. This Aaam is also 
to be recognized in the name of the cricket we 
meet with Corpus Glossary G. 143 grillus 
hama ; the little insect, of course, derived its 
name from the place it infests and so it is also 
called heimo in O.H.G. There the word oc- 
curs also in its diminutive form hemi? (cf. 
Diefenbach, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., p. 1178) 
which corresponds to Anglo-Saxon emi/, emii, 
the name given in Z/. 257, Ep. 464 to the 
curculio, in the Vespasian Psalter 104, 34 to 
the drucus which, of course, is a transference 
of meaning. Isthe Aaam ‘cooking pit,’ ‘oven,’ 
fundamentally different from the Aama ‘womb’ 
which Sweet exhibits O.£. 7., p. 4692? I think 
not. Of old the two have been connected; 
compare, for example, the use of Greek é6yaaa 
and so even now in certain parts of Germany 
the womb is called the ‘oven;’ in the Vogtland 
as well as in Styria when a woman is delivered 
of a child, it isa common way of expressing 
her condition as the tumbling-down of her 
‘oven’: Der Ofen ist eingefallen. It is also 
noteworthy that the child in the mother’s 
womb is popularly known as Hanschen im 
Keller ‘Johnny in the cellar.’ The origina] 
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idea of haam, hama seems then to have been 
‘a hollow.’ 

Considering that the lemma for cofa is pistri- 
mum (==pistrinam) Sweet O. E. T., p. 6433, 
should not have explained cofa as meaning 
chamber, nor cofincel glossing pistril/a, as 
meaning little chamber. Of course, cofa and 
cofincel may have that meaning, but that the 
glossator wished to convey the idea of a 
baker’s oven is clearly to be seen from C.G.Z. 
v. 511, 1 pristilla (—pistrilla) furnus paruus ; 
cofincel of the Corpus Gloss. is nothing but a 
substitute for furnus paruus. 

WW. 355, 13 we find arsantes Oa gegendan., 
Wiilker refers us for explanation to WW. 12, 
28 cesuram gegandende=gegangendne, but if I 
mistake not, arsanies is a remnant of occur- 
santes, and then the interpretation will have 
been Ja gegnendan; cf. German be-gegnen. 
It is, however, possible that arsantes is par- 
ticiple of arsare ‘to cry like a crane;’ then 
gegendan may be=gecendan; cf. German 
gaken, gackern and Isid. Differentiarum Lib. 
i, 607, grus arsat. 

Is cirice-rén ‘church-robbery ’ quoted in 
Sweet’s Dictionary an actual word? lam in- 
clined to believe it is identical with Hall’s 
‘ctricrena, wm., sacrilege’ which Hall took 
from Bosworth who has ‘cyric-ren, e, f., 
church-robbery, sacrilege.’ The entry is based 
on a passage in the Conc. Aenham. (Leg. 
Auglo-Sax.,ed. D. Wilkins, p. 122): tn sacrile- 
giis on cyric renan which, I should say, stands 
for on cyricreatimon cyricreafum. 

Also the entry ‘rede-gafol/, n., rent that can 
be paid all at once’ Sweet probably owes to 
Hall who on the strength of Wilker’s fiscalis 
redegafellicum, wenfare (WW. 403, 21) con- 
structed a ‘redegafol, ent paid in one pay- 
ment,’ not seeing that fscalis rhed@ is a Latin 
lemma, which is interpreted as meaning ga- 
fellicum wenfare, ‘cartage due to the King.’ 
The gloss is identical with the Corpus gloss 
WW.22, 17 fiscalis redagebellicumwegnfearu, 
which as I have pointed out elsewhere refers 
to Sulpicii Seueri Dialog. ii. 3, p. 183, 4, on 
record also in Ahd. G/. ii, 759, 48 fiscalis reda 
dominicalis equitatus. bara. 

I have previously shown in this journal that 
WW. 385, 3 descurris hofSelum is contraction 
of de scurris of Gelum. 1 am now also able 





to point out the passage to which the gloss re- 
fers. It isa Scripture passage: ii Reg. 6, 20 
where David's wife Michol, the proud daughter 
of Saul, speaks in such scathing terms of 
David’s ‘dancing before the Lord’ with un- 
covered loins like a common juggler: e¢ nuda- 
tus est quasi unus de scurris. 

That it is quite out of the question to see a 
compound in z@gl speru glossing uuguana 
(Corpus Glossary U. 260), I have lately shown 
in the Anglia. As Sweet, however, exhibits 
the two words as a compound also in his Dic- 
tionary—only he does not explain it there as 
‘spear-nail’ but as ‘sharp nail’—I shall here 
draw attention to WW. 377, 15 cuspide negle 
ode spere, that may stand in some relation to 
the above Corpus gloss. Perhaps there was 
a fuller gloss reading cuspide ungue t hasta 
negl od3e speru. This, in one instance, may 
have been shortened to cuspide negl otde 
Speru; in the other the lemma cuspide may 
have dropped out and unugue ? hasta negli 
speru in the course of time become the present 
unguana negl speru. 

In Haupt’s collection of Prudentius glosses 
there occurs one designated no. 432, reading: 
elatio creasness. Hall, not understanding that, 
but wishing to increase his number of new 
words, bodily incorporated the gloss in his dic- 
tionary. Sweet has tried to improve on that 
by exhibiting in Azs dictionary créasnes ‘f. 
pride, elation Gl.’ But although creasnes has 
thus received the sanction of such an authority, 
we feel loath toaccept it. It will be safer tosay 
that creasnes represents oreafnes, that is or- 
heajnes=German ‘£rhebuis,’ a literal render- 
ing of elatic. 

Is the explanation ‘ boot’ given by Sweet in 
his Dictionary an adequate expression for 
Anglo-Saxon hemming? Hardly; for ‘ boot’ 
is according to the Century Dictionary ‘a 
covering for the foot and lower part of the leg 
reaching as far up as the middle of the calf 
and sometimes to the knee,’ while Agmming, 
being a derivative of Aamm, ‘inner part of the 
knee, ham,’ must in the first place mean a 
covering of the ‘ham,’ thatis tosay a ‘legging.’ 
That in fact an encasing of the leg is meant 
will be seen from Virgil’s 2x. vii, 685-90 : 


Ce esoeeees Non illis arma, 
Nec clipei currusue sonant; pars maxuma glandes 
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Liuentis plumbi spargit, pars spicula gestat 
Bina manu fuluosque lupi de pelle galeros 
Tegmen habent capiti, uestigia nuda sinistri 
Instituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero, 


It is to Pero in line 690 that WW. 468, 31 pero 
hemming i. ruh sco and Corpus Glossary P. 
306 pero himming refer, on the strength of 
which glosses Sweet exhibits in his Dictionary 
hemming (himming) ‘boot.’ The idea Virgil 
wishes to convey to us in the above-quoted 
passage is evidently that the Hernict walk 
with the left leg bare, while the right one is 
protected by a legging of rawhide. ero, then, 
stands in the sense of ocrea or xvnuis, as Ser- 
vius ad locum testifies saying traxit hoc a 
Grecie more, unde isti, sicut dictum est, 
transierant, ubi hoc armorum fuerat genus, 
Hemming is etymologically the exact counter- 
part of xvyu-is, Greek xvnu answering to 
Teutonic hanm, from which hamm sprang. 
Perhaps also ruh sco is nothing but rithsco 
‘thigh shoe’—legging, covering of the fleshy 
parts of the leg. Aith- I connect with O.H.G. 
riho glossing sura or poples ; so weread Ahd. 
G1. i. 292, 19 suris rihon musculis tibiarum., 
That,indeed,there must be such a word as that 
also in Anglo-Saxon the Leiden Gloss desig- 
nated no. 109 by Sweet goes to show. For 
what is on record there, odonis uitam mihes 
nostlum, is intelligible only on the supposition 
that it stands for othonitts uittis surarum rihes 
nostlum. The completer reading may even 
have been othontis uittis lineis surarum linen: 
rihes nostlum, as would appear from Add. Gi. 
ii. 41, 4 odonis uittam lintifnestilun (a); mihes 
noftlun (c)—othontis uittis lineis surarum linin 


rihes néstilum (ndstlum). ’OSovia are men- | 


tioned in the Septuagint by ‘the side of iuaria 
Hosea 2, 9 where the Vulgate has: ef diberabo 
lanam meam et linum meum, quae operiebant 
ignominiam eius, wherewith compare £zech. 
64, 18 feminalia linea erunt in lumbis ecorum, 
and Exod.:28, 42 facies et feminalia linea ut 
operiant carnem turpitudinis su@ a renibus 
usque ad femora. It will be seen from the 
preceding that the oSo'v7a@ were feminalia and 
that the feminalia were uitte wound around 
the legs, we know from Suefon. Aug. 82. 

On the strength of WW. 134, 38 alumen uel 
stipteria efne Sweet exhibits efve ‘(f.) alum,’a 
form that has also the sanction of Kluge, see 
his Atym. Wtb.s.v. Alaun. But considering 





that the very idea conveyed by stypéeria is that 
of astringency, we have some reason for con- 
cluding that a glossator may have explained it 
by amarus lapis. We actually find a/umen 
explained by O.H.G. peizzistein ‘biting stone,’ 
Ahd. Gl. ii. 734,47. Along that line we should 
find in Anglo-Saxon something like di¢er or . 
afor stan. Now, cannot afor later on have 
developed to @/re, efre? cf. Low-Saxon ¢efer 
‘bitingly sharp’ evern ‘to eat into the flesh,’ 
said of festering sores. At any rate,.I believe 
alumen uel stipteria efne is truncated from 
alumen uel stypteria efre stan. As to the 
other alleged Anglo-Saxon name for alum, 
quoted by Kluge, namely, e/if/ne, that seems 
to be based on the Zpinal gloss(C.G.L. v. 343, 
33) alumnis @lifnue. Of course, alumnis may 
represent a/uminis. But thatis by no means 
certain. Itis farmore probable that a/umnis is 
corrupted from a/imontis by way of alimunts. 
Then @lifne represents adlifne=idlifne= 
andlifen, cf. WW. 492, 36 pulmentum andlifen, 
where andlifen probably is a substitute for a 
former Latin alimentum or alimonia or even 
uictualia; see WW. 342, 34 aliomnia edulia 
alimenta uictualia. Hence also WW. 46s, 
3, pulmentum fosternod=fosterrod—fosterod, 
wherewith compare WW. 397, 31 epimania 
(—epimenia) fostrapas ‘the monthly rations.’ 
The entry A/os, -e ‘f. sheep-fold’ in Sweet’s 
Dictionary is based, as far as I can see, on 
WW. 23,14—= Corpus Glossary, F.342 frutectum. 


lose. locus ubi ponnt, agioss that is wanting in 
Sweet’s O. £. 7. As there isa form of the s 


that looks very much like p, ponnt may repre- 


sent a sonnt—sunt; then the reading of the 
gloss may have been something like /ru¢ectum. 
lose, locus ubi sunt frutices, cf. Isid. Etym. 
xvii, 6, 2a/4i arbustum locum’in quo arbores 
sunt significare uolunt. As to lose, that may be © 
Zase and connected with /aser glossing 2izania, 
Corpus Glossary, Z. 5. 

The very etymology of zizania would speak 
for such a connection, since ¢:f-dviov is said 
to be of the same origin as German Quecke, 
a quickly growing plant, quitchgrass. Frutea 
is a quickly growing bush, ‘a quickset,’ and 
Sr utectum,then,a place where such bushes grow 
in abundance. I remember sucha place in the 
neighborhood of my native town (in Thuringia) 
bearing the name of Zas#r. When a boy I 
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was wondering at the strangeness of the name; 
now I think that I have solved the riddle. 
Whenever we boys wished to go a-nutting we 
would by preference go tothe Zasér, for hazel- 
bushes grew there in plenty. 

Otto B. SCHLUTTER. 
Hartford High School. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


An Elementary Scientific French Reader, by 
P. MARIOTTE-DAviEs, Ph. D. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1897. 8vo, pp. 132. 

La Triade frangaise—de Musset, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo. Petit recueil de poésies par 
LouisE BotH-HENDRIKSEN. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. xv-+198. 

L’Oncle et le Neveu et Les Jumeaux de 
l Hotel Corneille, par EDMOND ABOUT, avec 
une notice biographique sur l’auteur et 
des notes en anglais par G. CASTEGNIER, B. 
S., B. L. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
12mo, pp. ii+120. 

Chrestomathie du Moyen Age.—Extraits pu- 
bliés avec des traductions, des notes, une in- 
troduction grammaticale et des notices lit- 
téraires par MM. G. Paris et E. LANGLOIs. 
Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie., 1897. 
12mo, pp. xciii+352. 


THE plan of the Reader, as of every other 
Scientific Reader, is to ‘‘ familiarize the student 
with scientific forms of expression and style,”’ 
but the question may well be asked whether 
sixty pages of reading-matter, divided into 
twenty different subjects, will give the student 
this desired familiarity. The fact that scientific 
French is comparatively easy makes Scientific 
Readers useless, as a student who can read an 
average modern novel will have no trouble 
with scientific matter. He need only be ac- 
quainted with the peculiar terms of his 
specialty, and such expressions are very much 
alike in French and English. For this reason 
it would seem almost better not to spend valu- 
able time reading a score or so of short 
scientific articles. Yet there is a demand for 
such works, and Mr. Mariotte-Davies’ Reader 
contains interesting matter. 

The notes and vocabulary occupy more 
pages than the selections. This length of 





the notes is owing to the explanations given 
of such proper nouns as Londres, Fran- 
klin, Nile, Job, Exode, Homere, Alpes, Paris, 
Naples, Edison. The student is told that 
London is ‘‘the capital of England, on the 
river Thames ;’’ that Job is ‘‘ the leading per- 
son in one of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, which is called after him;’’ that 
the Alps are ‘‘the most extensive system of 
lofty mountains in Europe;”’ that Paris is 
‘the capital of France, situated on the Seine, ”’ 
that Naples is ‘‘one of the largest cities of 
Italy.’ The editor was evidently anxious that 
no critic should say he had left any name un- 
explained. But such notes do not really eluci- 
date the text. Cherbourg is said to be ‘‘a 
town in the department of the Manche in 
France.’’ Is it necessary that the student 
should know that Cherbourg is in the depart- 
mentofthe Manche? Granting the usefulness 
of such information, might it not perhaps be 
more useful to say that Cherbourg is one of 
the leading, one of the two, military ports of 
France? 


Many other notes are merely translations of 
phrases which should be evident even to a be- 
ginner. We may mention apparences /umi- 
neuses, “bright lights;’’ commotions violentes, 
‘*violent shocks ;’’ appe/a de nouveau, ‘‘called 
again;”’ uue fois, ‘‘once;’’ comparable a, 
**similar to;’’ au moyen de, ‘‘ by means of ;”’ 
de la, ‘‘hence;’’ guelle que soit, ‘* whatever 
may be;’’ @ cause de cela, “‘on account of 
that;’’ prendre garde, *‘take care;"’ efit six 
pieds de haut, ‘‘was six feet high;”’ all of 
which illustrations are taken from about two 
pages of notes. 

It is generally recognized by modern lan- 
guage instructors that the notes should help a 
student in difficult or obscure and idiomatic 
passages, and that they should not tend to 
spare him every effort by taking the place of a 
dictionary. 

The following two mistakes may be men- 
tioned: 2: 13—de méme gue does not mean 
‘*as for,’’ but de méme que pour means ‘as for’ 
or ‘just as for.’ 24: 7—é@ cété ad’ is not “‘ near 
by,” but simply ‘ near,’ or better, ‘by the side 
of.’ 

The vocabulary itself is surely complete 
enough, but it is a question whether it might 
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not be wise to oblige the student to procure a 
regular dictionary from the very start, es- 
pecially when we have such good small French 
dictionaries. The beginner will thus become 
accustomed to handling a particular dictionary, 
the cost of a text containing a vocabulary will 
be lessened, and a student will not try to use 
for an advanced text a vocabulary prepared 
only fora few easy selections. Another ad- 
vantage would be the possession of a diction- 
ary of acknowledged worth in place of a 
vocabulary prepared doubtless by a conscien- 
tious scholar, but perhaps by one who has not 
the required ability for engaging in such work. 

Is it well to give every form met in the text, 
even ai, as; a, au, aux; cet,ces; du, des; est; 
tls, elles; la, les, 7’, gu’, etc.? How can a 
student’s perception be cultivated, when the 
way is made so smooth for him? Such forms 
as the above need not be mentioned at all, and 
especially should they not be given sepa- 
rately. If itis the editor’s plan to give the text 
to a student before he has even begun the 
study of an elementary grammar, then his 
plan will not appeal favorably to most iu- 
structors. If such is not his idea, then these 
separate forms are unnecessary, and even 
harmful in the training of the mind. 

The actual mistakes in the vocabulary are not 
many. For apparait read apparait. Avanthad 
better be avant de or avant que, just as afin de 
(afin que). For bouté read bonté, For connait 
read connatt. For croit (from croitre) read 
croit. When would the feminine past parti- 
ciple é/ée be used? For grossier, e read 
grossi-er, dre. For mortel-le read mortel, le. 
Why /e mien but tien, sten? For au travers 
read au travers de. Vive, adj., need not be 
given, as vi-/, ve is mentioned. 


In conclusion, Mr. Mariotte-Davies’ Scien- 
tific Reader is an acceptable publication for 
one of its kind, but the objection remains that 
the notes and even the vocabulary are too full 
to be advantageous, or even not to be harm- 
ful, to the student. 

Miss Both-Hendriksen says that her book 
was published owing to the ‘‘ dearth of avail- 
able material’’ on these three nineteenth 
century poets, Lamartine, de Musset and 
Victor Hugo. She mentions Hachette’s edi- 
tion of Alfred de Musset, but she might have 
added Professor Bowen’s excellent collection 





of French lyric poetry, containing five poems 
of Lamartine, eight of de Musset and fourteen 
of Victor Hugo, beside a number from other 
French poets. Then there is Professor War- 
ren’s edition of Victor Hugo, which contains, 
beside the prose selections, sixteen poems. 
Professor Fontaine’s Les podtes frangais du 
xixe. siécle includes, among selections from 
eighty-two French poets, eleven poems of 
Lamartine, nine of de Musset and sixteen of 
Victor Hugo. These editions, all of which 
have appeared in America, are surely worthy 
of some notice. It might be stated that Miss 
Both-Hendriksen’s work contains fourteen 
poems from de Musset, fourteen from Lamar- 
tine and thirty-seven from Victor Hugo. This 
last poet has the lion’s share, and, by most 
persons, is said to be entitled toit. Theselec- 
tions are all good, though every teacher will 
miss a favorite or so, but Miss Both-Hendrik- 
sen has prepared the reader for that, pleading 
an ‘‘embarras de richesse.’’ The editing is 
carefully done, and all American instructors 
will await with interest the continuance of the 
**structure.’”?” There is a demand for such 
texts, and the only improvement might be the 
editing of each leading poet separately. 

The sketches of these three poets are in 
French, a language which the editor seems to 
write with ease. But it is dangerous for an 
American or Englishman to write an introduc- 
tion for students in French, even when he is 
familiar with this language. Phrases that are 
correct, and yet are not quite French, are apt 
to slip in, and that teacher does not exist who 
can satisfactorily explain to the average learner 
wherein a French sentence may be correct 
and, at the same time, not be French. Miss 
Both-Hendriksen picks her way very success- 
fully through these pitfalls, but sometimes she 
slips; she may not fall, but she does slip, 
though perhaps so slightly that all readers 
may not even grant that she has made a 
misstep. 

Are the following sentences, picked out at 
random, altogether French? .Perhaps they 
are, and in such matters it is useless to argue, 
or to endeavor to convince one who does 
not agree with you from the beginning: 

Il essaya de diverses carriéres, mais ne sen- 
tit de goat que pour les lettres. Ce change- 


ment de jugement est trés bien expliqué par 
M. Désiré Nisard. Aprés se succédérent l’un 
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aprés l’autre, des contes, des comédies—. 
L’Académie francaise le regut au nombre de 
ses célébres Quarante. 


Can Quarante be correctly used in French, 
where Englishmen would use Forty, as in 
‘the illustrious Forty ?”’ 


La Révolution frappa sa famille comme 
toutes celles qui restaient fidéles a l’ordre 
ancien. En quelques pages qu’est-ce qu’on 
peut écrire de Victor Hugo? On peut bien 
vous dire qu’il naquit 4 Besangon le 26 février, 
1802; que son pére—. Et aprés? On pourrait 
toujours continuer. L’enfant, devenu jeune 
homme, obtint—. Que peut-on dire aprés? 
Multiplier les détails, donner des apergus plus 
justes de sa vie, tout cela est possible; mais 
sonder son caractére, le révéler, le critiquer, 
l’expliquer, impossible. 

As the editor says, the notes ‘‘deal chiefly 
with historical allusions and metaphorical ex- 
pressions,’’ and are prepared with care. The 
real difficulties are explained, and these notes 
form a fitting close toa satisfactory publication. 

The sketch of About is written in French, 
and in this work it must be admitted that the 
editor’s French is better than his English, the 
latter language being that of the notes. 


Attention should be called to the translation 
in the notes of common words, such as mar- 
ronniers, tilleuls, aliénés, terne, lésion, sur- 
vetllante, exemplaire, portitre, pension, s’as- 
soupir, se mitaronfler, rente, etc., etc., and 
it may well bestated again that the translation 
of such words in the notes is not only useless, 
but positively harmful tothe student. Careful 
editors purposely avoid including such matter 
in their notes, and nevertheless, in spite of 
such good examples, publications will appear 
whose notes are little better than a mere 
dictionary. 

The lines should be numbered in the course 
of the text itself, so as to facilitate reference 
to the notes. 3: 15—For ‘“‘linden trees’’ read 
‘lindens.’ 4: 12—‘‘ They glance around with 
limpidity ” is curious English. 8: 19—For “I 
have reasons to believe’’ read ‘I have reason 
to believe.’ 9: 23—Is it quite correct to speak 
of a man as ‘‘ bobbing’”’ his head ‘‘ with a 
rhythmical movement?”’ 10: 5—gui /e lorgnait 
does not mean ‘“‘who spied him;” /orgner 
means ‘to glance at,’ or ‘to eye.” 21: 18— 
Frangois s’avisa does not mean “ Francois 
imagined,’’ but rather ‘Francois took it into 





32: 19—For “the requisite qualities to be a 
sister ’’ read ‘the requisite qualities for a sis- 
ter’ or ‘the requisites of asister.’ 37: 23—Of 
what possible use is the Latin etymon (the 
only one given in the notes) in ‘* guotidienne, 
daily (from the Latin guotidie)?”’ 43: 2—‘‘The 
lectures which are given there (at the Sor- 
bonne) by the most. eminent scientists, are 
renowned the world over.’’ Does the editor 
mean that the lectures given at the Sorbonne 
by famous men are renowned? That would 
be somewhat of a truism. Or does he mean 
that all lectures given there are renowned, 
and that the lecturers are among the most 
eminent scientists of the world? 66: 12—e 
brile mes vaisseaux need not be translated 
‘*T remove all obstacles,’’ since the English 
have the same expression as the French. 79; 
5—4ois in i/ n’ était pas du bois dont on fait les 
dupes might be better understood if it were 
rendered by ‘ stuff.’ 

The Chrestomathy, like all works with 
which Gaston Paris has anything to do, is most 
carefully prepared. The introduction, though 
brief, is very complete, dealing with the origin 
of the French language, with phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax and versification. 

The selections include short extracts from 
the Old-French epic poetry, from Le Cheva- 
lier au Lion, Aucassin et Nicolete, Estula, 
from fables, history, satires, lyric and drama- 
tic poetry, from Le Roman de la Rose, and 
from Villon. 

There is no vocabulary for the reason that 
all the selections are translated into modern 
French at the foot of the pages. The notes 
are few and deal with difficult passages, and 
each selection is preceded by a succinct lit- 
erary notice. 

This publication will be found useful by 
those who prefer a literal translation to a 
vocabulary. 

Epwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 
Lazarillo de Tormes conforme 4 la edicién de 
1554 publicalo 4 sus expensas H. BuTLER 
CLARK, M. A., Correspondiente de la Real 
Academia de la Historia. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1897. Edicién de 250 ejemplares. 
WHo was the author of the famous picaresque 


hishead.’ 31: 5—For “‘sprung’”’ read ‘sprang.’ | novel Lazarillo de Tormes, is a question that 
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perhaps will never be definitely answered. 
Even the much less important question of 
when and where it was first printed, is in- 
volved in considerable doubt. Both points 
are discussed with his accustomed thorough- 
ness by M. Morel-Fatio in his Etudes sur 
l Espagne, premiére serie, p. 115 seq. 

The supposed first edition, Antwerp, 1553, 
nobody has ever seen; Brunet’s mention of it 
being merely hearsay. In the following year, 
1554, however, there appeared no less than 
three editions, of which copies have come 
down to us; namely, at Burgos, at Antwerp, 
and at Alcal4 de Henares. Two copies of the 
Burgos edition are known, of which one is 
preserved in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth; a copy of the Ant- 
werp edition is in the Imperial library at 
Vienna,? while there is a copy of the edition 
of Alcal4 de Henares in the British Museum. 
Until some evidence is adduced of the exis- 
tence of an earlier edition, Morel-Fatio con- 
siders that of Burgos, 1554, as the princeps of 
Lazarillo, He says further: 

‘* Personne ne I’a collationné, aucun de ceux 
qui se sont occupés de la nouvelle, éditeurs ou 
critiques, ne l’a comparé aux éditions subsé- 
quentes et ne peut dire au juste en quoi ces 
éditions différent de leur prototype.’’3 

I] may say that some years ago I collated the 
Duke of Devonshire’s copy with a late edition, 
and also made a partial collation of the edi- 
tion of Alcal4 in the British Museum. The 
first person to make a comparison between 
the Burgos and Antwerp editions of 1554, so 
far as I know, was Lauser, in his German 
translation of Lazarillo; Der erste Schelmen- 

1 Professor Baist of the University of Freiburg, expresses 
himself as follows, in his Geschichte der Spanischen Liter- 
atur, (Griber’s Grundriss, Vol. ii, Part ii, p. 461): ‘* Die 
Griinde, welche veranlasst haben Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
als Verfasser zu bezeichnen sind ungeniigend; wenn Morel- 
Fatio den Autor in dem Erasmianischen Kreise zu suchen 
geneigt ist, so trifft das gewiss in so fern zu, als bis zur Mitte 
des 16. Jhs. Capacititen, wie die hier vorauszusetzende, mehr 
oder minder Erasmisch angehaucht zu sein pflegten; aber 
auf einen Namen wird man wohl dauernd verzichten mlissen,”” 


And in a note he adds: ‘‘ Die Heimat ist wahrscheinlich 
Toledv.” 

2 There was a copy of this edition in the Heredia library 
that was sold at auction in Paris five years ago; it brought 
forty-five francs! See Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de M. 
Ricardo Heredia, Comte de Benhavis, Paris, 1892, p. 391. 

3 L.c., p. 120. 
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roman, Lazarillo de Tormes, herausgegeben 
von Wilhelm Lauser, Stuttgart, 1889. On page 
150 he says: 

‘We are thus able to determine for the first 
time that the edition of Burgos, so far as the 
contents and sttbdivision into chapters are 
concerned, corresponds exactly with the Ant- 
werp edition of 1554, save that the former is 
embellished with woodcuts which are wanting 
in the latter.’’ 

Morel-Fatio, to whom the Burgos edition was 
inaccessible, was obliged to make his com- 
parison of the edition of Alcala with the Ant- 
werp editions of 1554 and 1555, and his con- 
jecture that the latter were very likely faithful 
copies of the Burgos edition, has thus been veri- 
fied. The two passages that have been inter- 
calated in the edition of Alcala de Henares 
are given by Morel-Fatio on pages 171-176. 
The other variants are inconsiderable, as I 
learnt from a comparison of the Burgos edi- 
tion with that of Alcala. 

And now, finally, we have an exact reprint 
of the editio princeps of Burgos made by the 
care of the well-known Spanish scholar, Mr. 
H. Butler Clark, Taylorian teacher of Spanish 
in the University of Oxford. In his Adver- 
tencia he says he published it ‘‘al pie de la 
letra con todas sus faltas de imprenta y puntu- 
acion.’’ The title-page of the original is 
given in facsimile, then the text follows page 
for page. The little book is beautifully printed, 
and the whole work is done with exceeding 
care, the only variation from the original being 
that at the beginning of chapters (¢racfados) 
three to seven, the woodcuts are replaced by 
large letters, and the signatures at the foot of 
the pages are not given. It may be said con- 
cerning the title conde de Arcos, as it is given 
in the Antwerp editions of 1554 and 1555, and 
which has been changed to conde de Alarcos 
in the edition of Alcalaé,—that the Burgos edi- 
tion has likewise Conde de Arcos.4 

4 See the very ingenious emendation proposed by Morel- 
Fatio, op. cit., p. 125. Ina footnete, p. 123, he says: Ne pas 
confondre le titre de comte @'Arcos avec’ celui de comte de 
Los Arcos, créé en 1617, par Philippe III, en faveur de D, Pedro 
Laso de la Vega. Cabrera, Relaciones de las cosas sucedidas 
en la Corte de Espaiia, desde 1599 hasta 1614, ed. Gayangos, 
Madrid, 1857, says the title was created in 1600. His words are 
(under the year 1600, p. 55): *‘Tambien ha dado titulode.... 
conde de los Arcos 4 don Pedro Laso de la Vega, mayordomo 
dela Reina,’”’ Cf, also p. 288, where he is appointed ambas- 
sador to Germany in 1606, but is called conde de Arcos. 
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A comparison of the editio princeps with the 
latest reprints,—l have in view especially 
Kressner’s edition in the Bibliothek Spanischer 
Schriftsteller, Leipzig, 1890, will show how 
defective the text of Zazari/lo is in the edi- 
tions that are accessible. Kressner, in his in- 
troduction, says: 

‘““The text has been restored in accordance 
with the Antwerp edition of 1602, in the posses- 
sion of the editor, which edition is a careful 
reimpression of the first edition.” 

He evidently considers the Antwerp edition of 
1554 as the first edition; but in any event his 
text differs widely from that of the Burgos im- 
print of 1554. 

The words of Morel-Fatio, expressed nearly 

ten years ago, may well conclude what has 
been said: 
‘* Le moment semble venu de réimprimer cor- 
rectement la celébre nouvelle, en l’entourant 
d’un commentaire sobre et solide dont elle ne 
saurait guérese passer. L’érudit qui se char- 
gerait de cette tache aurait 4 se pourvoir d’une 
copie de l’édition de Burgos, 1554, qu’il rap- 
procherait de celle d’Alcala de la méme année 
et des premiéres éditions anversoises, en 
ayant toujours sous les yeux et le texte ex- 
purgé de 1573, A cause de ses corrections, et le 
remaniement de Luna. C’est en Angleterre 
seulement qu’un tel travail pourrait €tre exé- 
cuté.’’s 

Grateful as all students of Spanish literature 
must be to Mr. Clark for his excellent reprint 
of Lazaril/o, let us hope that at no distant 
day he may favor us with the critical edition 
of which M. Morel-Fatio speaks, and for 
which Mr. Clark is so well fitted. 

HuGo A. RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
NORWEGIAN GRAMMAR AND 
READER. 


Norwegian Grammar and Reader, with Notes 
and Vocabulary. By JuLius E. OLson, 
Professor of Scandinavian Languages. and 
Literature in the University of Wisconsin. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1898. 8vo, 
pp. X+330. 

Tuis last Norwegian Grammar, as we are told 

in the preface, is designed not only for the 

The latter title, instead of conde de los Arcos is a mistake of 


Cabrera’s, as Morel-Fatio shows (p. 123) that the title of 
Conde de Arcos ceased to exist after 1493. 


5 Of. cit., p. 140. 
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classroom and for those who wish to acquire 
a knowledge of the language of Norway, but 
also to serve as a guide to those ‘‘ who having 
some knowledge of spoken Norwegian desire 
to know something of Norwegian literature.” 
The author discards the longer name Dano- 
Norwegian for the shorter Norwegian on the 
ground that: 


‘*The literary activity that Norway has ex- 
perienced, especially during the last forty 
years, has developed many peculiarities quite 
foreign to Danish.”’ 


With the exception of one or two brief notes, 
the whole grammar concerns itself only with 
the literary language of Norway, but this lit- 
erary vernacular, that of Ibsen and Bjérnson, 
as well as that of Kjelland and Lie, is in all 
essentials Danish. The chief difference be- 
tween it and the Danish of Denmark is per- 
haps found in the pronunciation—that of mod- 
ern Danish being peculiarly characterized by 
the glottal catch. The latter is also much 
more corrupt than the literary language of 
Norway. Itis true,a great many words and 
idioms have crept in, in Norway, from the 
dialects, but it remains, nevertheless, at best 
Dano-Norwegian. 

If we are treating of the ‘‘ language of Nor- 
way’’ we must, however, bear in mind the 
importance of the dialects. They are an 
endless source from which the literary lan- 
guage is constantly drawing and enriching it- 
self. This is true not only of the vocabulary. 
There is a certain point and conciseness of ex- 
pression in the dialects of Norway that is not 
found in the older literary language. Writers 
have recognized this, and through them these 
dialectic peculiarities have, for a long time, 
gradually been finding their way into the lit- 
erature The influence of the dialects on the 
literary language also extends to pronuncia- 
tion. These dialects are spoken throughout 
all Norway to-day, and they are, after all, the 
actual living descendants of the language that 
was spoken in Norway before the Union of 
Calmar. It has for three centuries lived on 
and developed, preserving many of the char- 
acteristics of the older language. It has, 
furthermore, in our own century developed a 
literature hand in hand with what, by way of 
distinction, may be termed Dano-Norwegian ; 
and in the last years Arne Garborg, the most 
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prominent writer of dialect, has played an im- 
portant part in the literary movement of Nor- 
way. Itis to be regretted that this phase of 
the language and literature of Norway has 
been so wholly neglected in Professor Olson’s 
Grammar and Reader. Out of one hundred 
and seventeen pages devoted to the Reader, 
only five are given to the dialect writers. In 
the Grammar the dialects have not been taken 
into consideration,although frequently it would 
have been desirable to have had dialectic 
variations illustrated. 

‘In conformity with the essential idea of the 
book, that of being an introduction to the lit- 
erature of Norway,’’ the author has devoted 
one hundred and ninety-one pages to the 
Reader, Notes and Vocabulary, leaving one 
hundred and thirty-nine for the grammatical 
introduction. To determine how well the 
double purpose of the book has been ac- 
complished, let us first turn to the Grammar. 

The Grammar is not complete, nor does the 
author claim that. He has found that the 
limited space allowed to it made eliminations 
necessary. The usual exercises for translation 
have been omitted, but, on the contrary, ex- 
ample sentences illustrative of the practical 
application of grammatical rules are found on 
almost every page throughout the book. Per- 
haps too much space has been devoted to this; 
as, for instance, when the greater part of a 
page is given tothe modal auxiliary sunne— 
fourteen sentences to show the three distinct 
usages; or, again, when a little over nine 
pages are devoted to the adverb alone. Such 
a large number of example sentences is super- 
fluous, especially as in many of these cases 
the usage is identical. The illustrative sen- 
tences are generally well-chosen and good 
idiomatic Norwegian is rendered into good 
idiomatic English, to which statement there 
is an exception on p. 69: ‘‘Med Lov skal 
land bygges,’’ rendered ‘‘ with law shall the 
land be built.””. The phraseology throughout 
is excellent and to the point, such clumsy state- 
ments as the following being extremely rare: 
‘*Words with the prefix de, ev, ge, never have 
the accent on the first syllable, while those 
with for and w often do.”’ 

The treatment of the inflections is good; 
the phonology is not so satisfactory. The rules 





for usage are sometimes too ironbound and 
exceptions that are not at all unusual have 
sometimes beenignored. Attimes, the author 
has recorded but one usage when there is dis- 
tinctly a duality of usage. Thus under the 
diphthong ez we are told: 


“‘e before gu and g/, when these consonants 
belong together in the root of a word, has, 
with few exceptions, the same sound as the 
diphthong ez, the g being silent, or, rather, 
fused in the e.”’ 


Egn and Tegn, hence, are pronounced in, 
Tein. But they are also pronounced Fugu 
and 7Zengn, and this latter pronunciation is 
extremely common. 


In the classification of vowels and consonants 
the terminology is not always in accord with 
that established by recent works on phonology. 
Such terms as ‘back’ and ‘front’ vowels are even 
for the beginner more intelligible than “hard” 
and ‘‘soft.”’ Phonetic values are not always 
acutely differentiated. The closed long 0, we 
are told, ‘‘has the sound of our go in ‘food,’ 
uttered with a more decided projecting o1 the 
lips than is usual.’’ This is not true. Nor- 
wegian long closed 0 has much more of the 
distinctly 6 element than is found in oo in 
‘food,’ and this quality is not given it by the 
lips, but by the tongue. As to manner of pro- 
duction, the o in Fod and the vo in ‘food’ are 
both back-narrow-round vowels, but while oo 
is a high-back, the 0 in Fod is almost a mid- 
back-round vowel. The vowel in Fod, then, 
is much more like that we hear in ‘low’ than 
that in ‘food.’ And so with the short o and 
2, both of which we are told are nearly like oo 
in ‘foot.’ The difference is not so inconsider- 
able. The vowel that we hear in dor? is one 
quite different from that of Gut. That of 
Bonde is quite different from that of Hund (if 
we exclude the dialect pronunciation of the 
latter, which is fond [win ‘pull’]. The pho- 
netic value of o in Bonde and dort is very near 
that of oin ‘forth.’ Now, in English, when 
we change from ‘ pool’ to ‘ pull’ we widen the 
vowel, so that the vowel we have in ‘ pull’ is 
not a pure # at all, but one in which the o ele- 
ment is very prominent. This widening pro- 
cess in changing from long # to short « does 
not take place in Norwegian, or, at least, only 
to an almost imperceptible degree, so that the 
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vowel in Gu differs from that of the dialectic 
Git only in quantity. There is, then, in the 
literary language quite a difference between the 
vowels in doréand Gut, the short o and the 
short w. 

The first element of the diphthong ¢7 is 
broader than ain ‘age.’ The short open o is 
approximately the London a in ‘ not,’ our a in 
‘lost.’ Jeg, mig, dig, sig, we are told may be 
approximated by the English ‘yea,’ ‘may,’ 
‘day,’ ‘say,’ “quickly pronounced with a 
slight suggestion of an ¢¢ sound at the close.”’ 
Norwegian jeg, mig, dig, sig may be almost 
perfectly represented by ‘yea,’ ‘may,’ ‘ day,’ 
‘say,’ as often pronounced in Philadelphia,— 
that is, the a is slightly broadened and the 
vanish is introduced. 

Under 6 we find the following erroneous 
statement: ‘‘ Before gz, 6 has the sound of the 
diphthong 67, the g becoming silent.’’ The 
fact is, g is simply palatalized after a palatal 
vowel and so 6g becomes 07, just as seg be- 
comes jez. This note on 6 before gz should, 
for the sake of system, have come under 62, 
since e before gz was considered under the 
diphthong e7. 

Vis generally silent after 7 in S0/, halv, 
tolv, but it is extremely rare to hear se/y pro- 
nounced ‘se/.’ Ifthe v is dropped in sedv, the 
e is generally lengthened by compensation 
and s receives the sound of our sf in ‘shoe.’ 

The bulk of the Grammar is devoted to 
inflections, and this part is very good. In con- 
nection with the inchoative verb it would have 
been in place tostate that the verbs in ze (Goth. 
nan) are historically the inchoative verbs, and 
that the s-inchoative is distinctly a Norse 
peculiarity. 

It would have been desirable to have 
had a fuller treatment of the abbreviated 
verbs, especially as this is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Northern tongues. The 
author has given us a list of those commonly 
used, twelve in all, but many have been omit- 
ted that are used in the abbreviated form as 
much as in the full form; for instance, az 6/0, 
at gli, at kle, at dra, at ska, etc. There are, 
besides, a number of other verbs in which as- 
similation has for a long time characterized 
the past participle, but can, as yet, hardly be 


1 Cf, Norw. diphthong e7 (zi). 
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said to have transferred itself to the infinitive, 
as: at dilge, dul(g)t, velge, vai g)t, etc. 

As an introduction to the literature of Nor- 
way, the book is admirable, both from the 
felicity of the various extracts selected for 
translation and the character of the notes ac- 
companying them; there are, however, Some 
inexplicable omissions. Taken together the 
prose and the poetry of the selections form an 
excellent picture of Norwegian literature since 
1814. Almost every phase of what in many 
ways has been an astonishing development is 
duly considered, and out of Norway, at least, 
this is the best and most comprehensive an- 
thology that has been brought together. 
Not an important name or movement is ac- 
tually absent, from Welhaven and Wergeland 
of the Norwegian ‘‘ Storm and Stress,’’ down 
by way of Asbjérnsen and Moe, the collectors 
of folk tales, and the historians Keyser and 
Munch, all of whom paved the way by sugges- 
tion for much that was to follow, to the 
coryphzi: Bjérnson, Ibsen and Jonas Lie. 
The lesser voices of the chorus have also not 
been neglected; and last, but not least in 
actual importance, we are given a glimpse of 
the dialect writers, Aasen, Garborg and Per 
Sivle. 

With but two exceptions, there is little to 
find fault with, either in the choice of the 
material as representative of the several writ- 
ers, or in its relative arrangement to give an 
intelligible picture of the whole. Ibsen is re- 
presented by four lyrics, among them one from 
Brand and another from Peer Gynt, two 
public speeches, and a short fragment, four 
pages in all, from the Pretenders. This lastis 
not only all there is of Ibsen’s dramas, but the 
only exemplification of Norwegian dramatic 
writing in the book, when, in point of fact, no 
phase of the new literature has attracted more 
attention outside of Norway than the drama, 
and Ibsen’s modern social dramas, in partic- 
ular, are in many ways the most remarkable 
productions in all Norwegian literature. 

Another omission, even more disappointing, 
is the extremely scant space given to the 
writers of popular dialect, to which attention 
has already been called. This, it seems to us, 
is a lost opportunity, both in the Grammar 
and the Reader. The few examples given of 
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dialect are all short lyrics, although some of | 


the strongest and most picturesque prose of 
Norway, like that, for instance, of the novels 


of Arne Garborg, is written in the popular | 


speech, which is after all the only real 
Norwegian. 

Out and out the best part of Professor 
Olson’s book are the No/ées on the literary ex- 
tracts. These are altogether admirable. They 
are not only lucid and pertinent, but they dis- 
play an intimate knowledge of the subject in 
all its bearings. They form in themselves af 
extremely good ‘introduction to Norwegian 
literature,’ in that they extend the study, by 
reference and suggestion, far out beyond the 
covers of this book. 

The few faults of omission and of commis- 
sion that we have noted do not weigh seriously 
in the balance against the undoubted value of 
the book, which will in most cases well ful- 
fill the purpose for which it is intended. In 
view of the author’s treatment of the subject 
it should, nevertheless, still have had, how- 
ever ‘‘cumbersome and awkward,” according 
to him it may be, the term ‘Dano-Norwegian,’ 
instead of ‘* Norwegian,’’ upon the title-page. 

Wo. H. CARPENTER. 


Geo. T. FLom. 
Columbia University. 
DANTE. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante, translated by 
Henry F. Cary, together with DANTE 
GABRIEL ROsSETTI’S translation of 7he New 
Life ; edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Oscar KuuHns, Professor in Wesleyan 
University, author of Zhe Treatment of 
Nature in Dante. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston: 1897, pp. xxxiv, 
476. 

Iris not necessary to praise these standard 

translations, but the editor is to be congratu- 

lated on his happy idea of printing them to- 
gether and annotating them more copiously. 

Persons ignorant of Italian who undertake to 

read the Divine Comedy in an English transla- 

tion often give up the attempt in despair of 
understanding the poem. Of those who per- 
sist to the end, many, acknowledging a feeling 
of disappointment, wonder if the fault is in 
them or in the translator, or whether Dante 





has not been overestimated. The trouble is 
partly, of course, that they miss the incom- 
municable music of the original, which no 
translation can reproduce. But it is partly also 
because they expect to read Dante too rapidly, 
and because the English texts are not suf- 
ficiently provided with notes. When one is 
reading Dante in Italian, one proceeds very 
slowly and makes a study 'of each allusion, per- 
sonal, mythological, theological, or other, 
employing the vast critical apparatus provided 
by six centuries of commentators. Professor 
Kuhns’ volume has two very valuable features : 
it includes the Vita Nuova, which is more es- 
sential to an understanding of the Divina 
Commedia than any commentary; and also 
foot-notes to the text. Some of these notes 
are necessary for the rectification of Cary’s 
errors in interpretation. Without help of this 
kind Cary’s translation, in spite of its acknowl- 
edged poetical value, would become obsolete. 
The notes are even not numerous enough. 
There is no use reading Dante unless one tries 
to understand him, and while it makes a pret- 
tier book to print a translation with only here 
and there an almost casual note, as is the case 
with Professor Norton’s, the reader must often 
be baffled. Longfellow’s translation, too, with 
its notes not elucidative but only illustrative, 
is in a hundred places more difficult than the 
original. The excellence of Rossetti’s trans- 
lation of the Vita Nuova and of Cary’s trans- 
lation of the Divina Commedia, their publica- 
tion in one volume, and the notes to both, by 
Professor Kuhns, make this a book one can 
recommend. It is a pity, however, that Pro- 
fessor Kuhns did not write a more substantial 
introduction than the rather flimsy lecture 
which he puts in such terribly dangerous 
juxtaposition to these more solid things. 

GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER. 
Princeton University. 





MY LEOUE LEFDI. 
To THE EpiTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Strs:—In the January number of the cur- 
rent volume of your journal, col. 64, Professor 
Brandl is charged with inaccuracy in his 
account of Ox god ureisun of ure lefdi. 
Brandl’s words: 


“Der Dichter gibt sich da mit individueller 
Unmittelbarkeit, als Monch, welcher der Got- 
tesmutter alles - or. hat und sie dafiir seine 
liebe Frau nennt . 





are opposed by he oniasiitinn dictum : 
poet nowhere calls her ‘seine Frau”’ 

and, as a result of this strange delusion, 
Brandl’s whole summary appears to his critic 
ina wrong light. The fact is that the poet 
does call the Virgin a number of times, ‘ mi 
leoue lefdi’’ (‘‘mi swete lefdi,’’ ‘‘mi leoue 


ig The 
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swete lefdi’’), which could not have been | 


better ¢rans/ated than ‘‘ meine liebe Frau.” 
It would hardly seem necessary to point out that 
this is not to be understood in the sense of 
‘‘my dear wife.’’ Ten Brink’s rendering (in 
his Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur, 
Vol. i, pp. <57 f.): ‘‘meine liebe Herrin,” is 
less liable to be misinterpreted, but it lacks 


the flavor of antiquity, and the charm of | 


association, happily lingering in the phrase 
preferred by Brandl. (Cf. ‘Kloster unserer 
oan Frauen’; ‘Liebfrauenkirche’; etc.) 
See Deutsches Worterbuch von Jacob Grimm 
und Wilhelm Grimm, vol. iv, I, 1, pp. 71 ff.; 
etc., etc.—That the author of Zin gutes Gebet 
von unserer Frau (cf. Brandl) addresses Saint 


Mary in his song, meine liebe Frau, is an illus- | 
tration of the ‘‘ individuelle Unmittelbarkeit,’’ | 


which characterizes the expression of his de- 
votional fervor. 
Brandl’s concise résumé contains no word 
that is not taken directly from the poem. 
FREDERICK KLAEBER. 
University of Minnesota. 





GEORG BRANIES’ NORWEGIAN. 
To THE EpiTorsS OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


S1rs:—The publishers’ notices of Archer’s 
translation of Georg Brandes’ work on Shaks- 
pere, recently issued, state that it is translated 
from the Norwegian. As Brandes was ‘born, 





bred and brought up’ in Copenhagen, it is | 


hard to understand what is meant by this 
statement. It almost looks as if some Nor- 
wegian, not satisfied with claiming the Danish 
written in Norway as Norwegian, had tried to 
annex the language of the Danish capital itself. 
It is as reasonable to call the language of 
Brandes Norwegian, as it would be to call 
the language of Matthew Arnold American. 
There is at least a show of reason in the claim 
that Ibsen writes Norwegian; there can be 
none at all in extending the claim to the fore- 
most living writer of Danish prose. 
DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 

University of Illinots. 


FANG MEANING TALON. 
To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs:—Another instance of ‘fang’ in the 

sense of ‘claw’ is to be found in Mody Dick; 
or, the Whale, by Herman Melville, N. Y., 
1871, p. 544. 
‘‘when beholding the tranquil beauty and 
brilliancy of the ocean’s skin, one forgets the 
tiger heart that pants beneath it; and would 
not willingly remember, that this velvet paw 
but conceals a remorseless /ang.”’ 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 
Dathousie College. 


MILTON-VONDEL. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. Nores, 


Sirs:—The readers of Mod. Lang. Notes 
will be glad to learn that the Continental Pub- 
lishing Co., 25 Park Place, N. Y., are publish- 
ing an English metrical translation of Vondel’s 
Lucifer. The translation is by Mr. Leonard 
Charles Van Noppen, who was born in Hol- 
land, but who has lived since childhood in 
North Carolina. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, returning shortly 
after graduation to his native land to perfect 
himself in the knowledge of Dutch. Having 
read more than once Mr. Van Noppen’s Ms. of 
the Lucifer, I can testify tothe metrical skill 
which the author has shown, and to the fresh 
light which his version has thrown on the Mil- 
ton-Vondel controversy. 

Professor Kalff, of the University of Utrecht, 
pronounces the translation excellent in ever 
way; and Professor Jan Ten Brink, of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, declares Mr. Van Noppen’'s 
version ‘‘ worthy the great genius of Vondel.’’ 
The work will contain a bibliography. 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 


EUGENIE GRANDET. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. Nores, 


Sirs:—I notice in your number for March, 
vol. xiii, 1898, a letter signed Mary K. Chapin, 
in which the writer comments on a passage in 
an article on Evgénie Grandet which had ap- 
peared in Mop. LanG. Notes for June, vol. 
xii, 1897. 

Evidently the interpretation which Mary K. 
Chapin gives to *‘ Envoyer voir si j’y suis,”’ 
namely, ‘‘ sending on a wild goose chase,”’ is 
one that fits the context. Not having -n- 
génie Grandet at hand, I cannot verify that; 
but I can say most positively that the expres- 
sion is one very commonly used among the 
French-speaking people of Belgium with ex- 
actly that meaning. 

Whether the phrase has disappeared from 
the popular speech in France I cannot say, 
though it seems reasonable to suppose that it 
is still in use there. It may be, of course, a 
survival such as is so frequently found in Flan- 
dert and Belgium of obsolete French, that is 
Septante and Nonante for soixante dix, etc. 

At any rate, in Belgium a person wishing to 
be relieved for a moment of the presence of a 
child | says: ‘*Allez au corridor voir si j’y 
suis. 

Naturally, dictionaries do not throw much 
light on such matters. 


C. C. CLARKE, JR. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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